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LITRRATURG. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT. 
CHINESE KITE-FLYING. 
BY C. MACKAY. 


Bear lightly on their foreheads, Time ! 
Strew roses on their way, 
The young in heart, however old, 
hat prize the present day, 
And, wiser than the pompous proud, 
Are wise enough to play. 





I love to see a man forget 
His blood is growing cold, 

And leap, or swim, or gather flowers, 
Oblivious of his gold, 

And mix with children in their sport, 
Nor think that he is old. 


I love to see the man of care 
Take pleasure in a ws : 

I love to see him row or ride, 
And tread the grass with joy, 

Or hunt the flying cricket-ball 
As lusty as a boy. 


All ong that spare the humblest pain, 
hat neither maim nor kill ; 
That lead us to the quiet field, 
Or to the wholesome hill, 
Are duties which the pure of heart 
Religiously fulfil. 


Though some may laugh that full-grown men 
lic in the wood, 





a 

Like children let adrift from school ;— 
Not mine the scornful mood ;— 

I honour human happiness, 
And deem it gratitude. 


And though perchance the Cricketer, 
Or Chinaman that flies 

His Dragon-kite with boys and girls, 
May seem to some unwise, 

I see no folly in their play, 
But sense that underlies, 


The road of life is hard enough 
Bestrewn with slag and thorn, 

I would not mock the simplest joy 
That made it less forlorn, 

But fill its evening path with flowers 
As fresh as those of morn. 


’Tis something when the noon has pass’d, 
To brave the touch of Time— 

And say, “ Good friend, thou harm’st me not, 
My soul is in its prime— 

Thou canst not chill my warmth of heart ;— 
I carol while I climb.” 


Give us but health and peace of mind, 
Whate’er our clime or clan, 
We'll take delight in simple things, 

Nor deem that sports unman ;— 
And let the proud, who fly no kites, 
Despise us if they can! 


SS 


THE PRELATE AND THE ROYAL MISTRESS. 


FROM “THE PREACHER AND THE KING,” 


Madame de Montespan sometimes quitted the king to go and say her 
prayers. During Lent, she had her bread weighed ; at Easter she would 
on no account have omitted to take the communion. But although this 
altogether external religion, which was also that which t 


he king practised, 
does not appear to have been infected with hypocrisy, it is Sadtade, that 


even at that time, few persons could have been found whose piety was 
less really resident in the heart. Accustomed to withstand all 0 Pats 
tions, she wished to hold religion, but only by a thread, and Bossuet 


lt that this th : . 
pull it. is thread would break in his hand as soon as he began to 


Disturbed, almost disheartened, he had notwithstandi f-com- 
mand to betray nothing to the courtiers who were working hand the ool 


gallery, for everybody had gone in there, and curiosit its heigh 
It was still worse when he was seen to direct his pg te Bagane a2 
Montespan’s apartment. A short time before he had quitted the king, a 
at movement had taken place in the llery. The ladies had risen 
om their seats; the men had ceased wa king about: silence had suc- 
ceeded to the buzz of voices, and immobility to restlessness. Followed 
by more than twenty persons, a woman had slowly passed through all this 
crowd, and all eyes were lowered, all heads were bowed it was the 
— de a : 
A short time afterwards another woman appeared. y 
by four attendants. All rose, and saluted here tat ie Te ee aed 
the middle of the gallery, before the conversation had alread recom- 
menced behind her. This was only the queen. y 
Bossuet found the anti-chamber crowded. He had never before been 
seen there. Not that he had never visited the marquise, but he had taken 
care never to come save with the king; he was particular to show that it 
was not for her he came. The king had understood this, and she still 
better. Great then was the astonishment of the occupants of the anti- 
chamber. But scarcely had he appeared, when the door was opened 
“ Madame will not receive to-day. She is indisposed.”’ ‘ 
And away went the courtiers, not without exhausting their conjectures 
as to the cause of this new incident. Dismissed at the moment when the 
bishop entered, they could not doubt that it was an arranged thing. 
They were mistaken. It was accidental. 
“* Announce Monsieur de Condom,” he said in a low voice to the valet 
who was re-entering the apartment. 
And as the man hesitated ‘ 
“ By order of the king,” he added. 


s 
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a very useless trouble, be it said in passing, which you have taken in mak- 


The valet bowed. A few moments after, both of the folding doors were 
opened to their full extent, as if for the king in person. But this was not 
an honour which Bossuet could take to himself. With the words; “ By 
order of the king,’ were it but a footman, etiquette commanded that he 
should be received like a princé of the blood ; and the princes of the blood 
themselves made it a point, in such cases, to conduct as far as their anti- 
chamber, men whom they would not have deigned even to look at in 
that of the king. 

Madame de Montespan had risen, but without leaving her place. It is 
unnecessary to add that her indisposition was a fable, unless indeed this 
name should be given to the uneasiness which agitated her; but in that 
case, indisposed, would be far too feeble an expression ; she should have 
been called ill, very ill, for she had suffered horribly, and so much the 
more, that she had not allowed any one to perceive it. It was even for 
the very purpose of removing all suspicion, that she had gone out a short 
time previous, in order to re-enter by this gallery, that the curiosity of 
the courtiers, aroused by the king’s ill-humour, might be able to find 
no alteration in her. But the greater the constraint she had put upon 
herself, the greater was the necessity that she should at length allow her 
anguish to have free course. 

Besides, in shutting her door to the crowd, she had hoped to re-open it 
to the king. Still confident, if not in his love, at least in that royal pride 
upon which she had always practised with such success, she forced her- 
self not to doubt that the king had already found some way of getting out 
of this difficulty ; but what she feared more than all, was the effect which 
the species of excommunication pronounced against her, would have in the 
end upon the mind of her lover. And this was a well-founded apprehen- 
sion. Great as was the audacity of Louis XIV. in braving public opinion 
as long as it remained silent, it was equalled by his readiness to become 
uneasy at all manifestations which might compromise his glory ; Madame 
de Montespan knew he was not the man to hesitate, if he found it seri- 
ously and decidedly necessary to choose between her and the dignity of his 
crown. It was upon this point that she felt the need of being reassured, 
and her feelings may be imagined, when, in place of the king whom she 
expected, she heard Bossuet announced, and Bossuet coming by order of 
the king. By order of the king! In the mouth ofa page or a valet, this 
formula would have been only the preface to a tender and consoling mes- 
sage ; in that of Bossuet it seemed a condemnation itself. 





“ Madame,’ he said. 

She had at first reseated herself, with a certain calmness, and appeared 
prepared to listen. But suddenly with one of those rapid changes which 
sometimes alarmed even Louis XIV. himself, she exclaimed ; 

‘“*« When does Mme. de Valliére make her profession ?”’ 

Her voice was harsh and trembling ; her eyes had suddenly become 
fixed and piercing. Bossuet felt himself subdued, at least for the moment ; 
and though he had perfectly comprehended all the despair and sombre 
irony of these words, he had not the power to let her see that he compre- 
hended, nor to reply otherwise than as to a simple question. 

“ Towards the end of next. month,” he said, “ or in the beginning of 

June.” 
A slight smile curled the lip of the marquise. Her little triumph was 
more complete than she had ventured tohope. With her biting wit, there 
was for her no grief or anguish which the success of a sarcasm could not 
for the moment alleviate. 

“ And who will preach the sermon?” she added, in the same tone. 
“‘ Will it be again the Abbé de Fromentiéres?”’ 

“ No, madame.” 

‘“* And who then?” 

“ Myself, probably.” 

“ | knew it. And you came to see, did you not, whether there were 
any means of making this sermou serve for two ?”’ 

She had reckoned too much from her first victory. The less one is ac- 
customed to meet with raillery, the more it at first stupefies and em- 
barrasses ; endeavour to prolong it, and you will find that a serious man 
has you at an advantage. Madame de Montespan had not finished her 
sentence before Bossuet was avenged ; a calm look had been sufficient. 

“ Madame,” he said coldly, “ you spoke more truly than you intended; 
in the midst of the annoyance which I feel, at being forced to broach so 
delicate a subject to you, you could not better pave the way for me. 
Yes, you are right. The contempt with which you and your friends have 
overwhelmed Mme. de la Valliére, has not been able to open so wide a 
chasm between you, that any one can fail to perceive what you have in 
common. Your name is connected and will be connected with all she has 
done or will do. And this sermon of which you speak to me, what will it 
be, after all, but a plea against you ?”’ 

* And the king, monsieur, the king !”’ 

“ You do not understand me. His majesty knows the respect which I 
have for him ; and if I ever should fail in it, which God forbid, it would 
not be in the pulpit, in presence of the church. No; do not imagine that 
I have the least idea in the world of arousing the malice of the court by 
any allusion. Allusions! Should I find them necessary? Do you not 
perceive, that it does not depend upon me, whether this discourse be con- 
sidered from one end to the other, as a long and continued allusion? 
And if I should be silent,—if the pulpit should remain vacant, do you 
know who will be there?’ Do you know what preacher, quite otherwise 
heard from me, will say more by her presence alone, than the longest and 
boldest discourses? The queen, madame, the queen! Upon seeing the 
outraged wife herself, conduct to the altar, humble and repentant, one 
who has wronged her,—what will hinder the thoughts of those present 
from recurring to another who still wrongs her?—This word offends you, 
madame.— Well, I withdraw it. Yes; I understand, how in the midst of 
such seductions, you have not really had a correct idea of your faults and 
ost perils ; I understand that one who has lived so near to the throne, 

as some right to the indulgence which we are forced to exercise towards 
those who have the misfortune to be seated there. The greater the king, 
the more you have been able to deceive yourself in regard to the nature 
and tendency of the errors in which he has invited you to partake. But 
this excuse, if it be one, was admissible six years ago ; admissible by men, 
that is,—if not by God. But now—Ah! if you could read in the hearts of 
men! If you knew what condemnation may be concealed beneath much 
adulation! And God, who can never be deceived—” 

‘“‘ No,—but who is made use of to deceive others !—why éwo weights 





and two measures? What have I done more than.the king? You have 
just said yourself, that it was he who carried me away. How does it hap- 
pen, that another gives him the absolution, which a priest refuses to me ? | 
Come, monsieur, come, there is something in all this more scandalous than | 
either my conduct or his —I have no need to continue.” 
ad * * * e * * * ° 

“ You are striving to embarrass me,” said Bossuet, “ and in this you 
have almost succeeded. But even suppose I gave you the pleasure of 
hearing a bishop condemning a priest, what would you gain by that? If 
1 should say that the king’s confessor was wrong in authorizing him to com- 
mune, does it follow that Be was wrong in forbidding you to do so? 
Ah, reflect well; if you should pass your life in collecting and noting 
down all the faults and inconsistences committed by the ministers of re- 
ligion, you would not by that efface one letter of the law which they 





preach to you, and by whose authority you are condemned. It was then 


ing — 

oy — 

“ This promptitude to exclaim against it, would complete my certainty, 
even if I had not already every proof ofit. Yes, madame ; since you have 
begun to fear the little influence I may have upon the mind of the king, 

ou have sought out—or ordered to be sought out, all the details of my 

ife. My servants, my friends, all those who approach me, have been tho- 
roughly sounded ; there is not one of your courtiers who would not have 
been myer to bring you information of some scandal—”’ 

“ Ah! Monsieur—” 

“ Do not deny it ; it would have been certain ofa favourable recep- 
tion. What would you not have given, above all, to succeed in disco- 
vering something criminal, or even suspicious in my relations with Mlle. 


de Mauléon? And nevertheless, permit me to ask what that would have | 
proved? Because you had discovered something to destroy my credit im * 


the king’s i r-9 would it have been excusable for you to lose yourself in 
the sight o 
not had—” 


“ You may believe me or not,” exclaims the marquise, with that viva- © 


city with which a passing idea is seized upon when one wishes to draw 
advantage from it,—‘ but I was not so sorry for it as you seem to think. 
Whatever desire I may have had, and why should I deny it? to discover 
some blemishes in your greatness, it could only increase in my eyes, after 
being subjected to such an examination, and as I had made a violent ef- 
fort in order to withdraw my esteem_for.a—moment, it couldenot be un- 
pleasant to restore it to you again. Have ‘ag: ever even perceived that 
it has undergone the least diminution? Ask the king if, whenever any- 
thing oe and honourable has presented itself, I have not been 
the first to remind him of your merits.’ I will not say that a owe to me 
your being the Dauphin’s preceptor, but if I had been ill-disposed to- 
wards you, perhaps you would not be in this situation. Quite recently 
tog, when the king was spoken to of a promotion of cardinals—” 

Bossuet saw the trap. It was not the first time that she had showed a 
disposition to purchase his approbation and silence 4 services, and though 
she had in effect rendered him several, he could neither permit her to con- 
sider him as under obligations to her, ndr to hope to enchain him by 
gratitude. 

Se anmee,” be eekly tT tone tanya Timay lose by exposing 

Ms me,’’ he = very 
myself to your displeasure ; and as to that which I should uate preserv- 
ing myself in your good es, the devil has told me of it more eloquently 
than you have. When the share which I had in the resolution of Madame 
de la Valliére was known, were there not persons found, who concluded 
from it, that I wished to rid you ofa rival? It was only necessary that I 
should allow you to believe this, in order to assure myself of your friend- 
ship. But no, I protested against it. Conscience had spoken—” 

“ And ambition also,” she said, excessively piqued by the failure of her 
manceuvre. 

“ Ambition! You have just-said the contrary. Did you not give me 
to understand an instant since, that with a little complaisance, I might be 
secure, so far as you—” 

“ Yes; that is what the devil said to you. But youhave reflected upon 
it; you have thought that it would be finer to advance without my aid ; 
that in order for that, you only had to secure my banishment—” 

“ Well, madame, continue.” 

“ That then, master at length of the king’s will—see, the devil is so 
cunning — may he not have whispered the name of Mazarin in your 
ear, or for all I know, of Richelieu !—” 

And once having launched forth, Mme. de Montespan was not a woman 
to stop before she had expended all her anger. 

But of all situations into which we may bring ourselves by talking, 
there is none more insupportable than when we feel that we are going too 
far and injuring our cause. We would stop, but we cannot. We must go 
on; we must finish our sentence, our period ; and at each word that we 
add, we feel that it isa word too much. And thus it was with the 
marquise. Ably managed, this accusation of ambition might have given 
her some little hold on Bossuet ; but she saw that her exaggerated ex- 
pressions only resulted in rendering it null, and oy,” et from 
even replying to it. A Richelieu under a Louis XIV! the midst of 
all this torrent of words, what she most desired was, that he would inter- 
rupt her, even if it were by resentful replies ; but he was careful not to 
do this. When your enemy is rapidly working his own ruin, it would be 
folly to stop him. Her vehemence went on ag and soon it 
all bounds. She repeated in yet stronger terms, all that she had 
said ; she seized upon Bossuet’s first replies, and tommented w 
misrepresented them, until at length exhausted, breathless, ashamed of 
having so ill pleaded such a poor cause, she burst into tears, and covering 
her face with her hands, cried ; “‘ Unhappy that I am!’ 

A violent spirit is always the most easy to subdue, after one of those 
fits of anger, during which it has appeared indomitable. It is in some 
sort exhausted by the effort to keep itself as os | as ble in this 
state of exaltation. It is not appeased but weakened, in the first mo- 
ment when all seems broken within it, it is ready for the first who may 
come to take possession of it. The occasion was a favourable one for 
making one last effort. 

He approached her and took her hand. She raised her eyes—she was 
no longer the same person. Surprise and respect had replaced anger. 

Then, with a voice still grave, but affectionate and feeling, he said: 

“ You weep; ah! blessed be God, for you are already too calm for me 
to attribute your tears to anger or di r. Their source is purer, is it 





not? Let me think so; let me say so. Yes, you have some idea of your 
misery,—you begin to fathom the abyss. It is frightful. But it was ne- 
cessary you should. Why not rather to-day than to-morrow? For after 
all, in spite of your being seduced, dazzled, fascinated, you had enough of 
good sense remaining, to see that a position like yours, is always of ne- 
cessity, precarious and frail. I comprehend, alas! that the public re- 
pentance of Mme. de la Valiére has not succeeded in arousing your con- 
science ; but that the king’s conduct towards her should not have opened 
your eyes, that in seeing forsaken, her who was so dear to him, you should 
not have said to yourself—” 

“ But monsieur,” she interrupted, “ what had I time to say to myself? 
The king loved me, there was the whole thing. Did it ever enter my 
mind to caleulate whether his love would end before mine did ?” 

“Tt ended, however, before that of--but we will leave that. And 
besides—”’ 

He hesitated. 

* And besides?” she said, fixing her eyes inquiringly upon him. 

“Of , king’s love had been regulated by yours—” 

“ Well?” 

“ It would have been Jong ago all over. You do not love the king— 
you never have loved him—” ’ 

“T!? she cried, “I! But her expression was rather that of inequie- 
tude than indignation. Evidently she did not venture to deny it ; the eye 
of Bossuet had penetrated into the depths of her mind. 

“ No, madame,” he continued, “ no, you do not love the king,—or ra- 
ther,—yes, it is the hing, the king of France, the master of twenty mil- 


God? Whata consolation! But that consolation you have * 


—- 
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lions of men, the homage which surrounds him, the a cw panel which is re- 
flected upon you—it is this which you loved, and which you still love ; 
but Louis the man, you do not love—” 

“ She was silent, and cast down her eyes. An inexplicable influence 
seemed to press upon her; the voice of et was but the voice of her 
conscience. 

“ Thus,” he slowly resumed, after a moment’s silence, “ in trampling 
the holiest duties under your feet, you have not even the common excuse, 
of a love too strong to be conquered by honour! But we will speak no 
more of the past ; the world will forget it, and it onl 
God should forgetit. Now, therefore, listen to me. The king’s salvation, 
yours, and that of so many unfortunates whom you encourage to sin, is in 
your hands. The king has not yet the resolution to order you to quit the 
court ; retire then of yourself, and the king will bless you for having had 
pity on his weakness. In seeing you struggle, he will struggle also. Re- 
joiced to find himself stronger, he cannot but esteem the more her who 
will have forced him to be so. Love must havean end some time ; perhap: 
soon; esteem will never end. Decide, Madame, decide--”’ 

She remained motionless. It was a good deal gained to have brought 
her thus far ; but he wanted an answer. 

“ You are silent,” he continued, after a long pause. 

* The king awaits me ; what shall I say to him? He has begun to feel 
uneasiness in regard to the state of his soul, and you, loaded with his fa- 
vours, will yourefuse to recognize them, save in perpetuating by your pre- 
sence the temptations under which he groans? But no,—that cannot be ;— 
yet another step, Madame,—in heaven’s name,—a word,--a single 
Ww — 


She opened her lips to reply. What would she have said? We cannot 
tell ; perhaps she herself,did not know. But a slight noise was heard, 
and two ladies ap ‘ It was Madame de Thianges and the Abbess 
of Fontevault, the two sisters of Madame de Montespan. ; 

By turning in order to salute them, Bossuet spared himself the pain of 
seeing the alteration which their arrival had produced in the physiognomy 
of her whom he had believed almost subdued,—and whom perhaps. he 
might have subdued but for this unlooked forsuccour. Madame de Thi- 
anges was a woman of much levity, incapable of entertaining my scruples 
in regard to the conduct of her sister. Madame de Fontevault had in re- 
ality some few, but she had determined to seem to hear and see nothing— 

it had become quite a matter of course, to see her displaying her ab- 
bess’ cross in the saloons of the king’s mistress. The court was their at- 
mosphere, their life, their all ; they would have shuddered at the idea of 
no | seeing there her who sustained them. It was accordingly not 
accident that they entered their sister’s apartment at this moment. 
were still ignorant of the affair of the confession ; but officious peo- 
le had hastened to inform them of Bossuet’s visit to the Marquise. Al- 
thon informed of it separately, they had no need of an understanding, 
in order to arrive at the same moment, with the sole purpose of putting 
an end toa conversation, which they felt augured no good either to their 
sister or themselves. 

They arrived just in time, as we have seen ; and if Bossuet did not im- 
mediately perceive the effect produced by their arrival, Madame de Mon- 
tespan did not leave him in error. He had only to glance at her to see 
that all was lost, and as she accompanied him out,—for he considered it 
proper to retire,—he said in a low voice,— 

“ Well?” 

“ The king ismaster, Monsieur,’’ she replied, aloud and in a tone of the 
utmost indifference. ° 

“ And I shall make him remember it,” he replied, like herself, aloud. 





THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Thackeray’s visit at least demonstrated, that if we are unwilling to 
pay English authors for their books, we are ready to reward them hand- 
somely for the opportunity of seeing and hearing them. If Mr. Dickens, 
instead of dining at other oy ey expense, and making speeches at his 
own, when he came to see us, had devoted an evening or two in the week 
to lecturing, his purse would have been fuller, his feelings sweeter, and 
fame fairer. It was a Quixotic crusade, that of the Copyright, and the 
excellent Don has never forgiven the windmill that broke his spear. 

Undoubtedly, when it was ascertained that Mr. Thackeray was coming, 
the public feeling on our side of the sea was very much divided as to his 
probable reception. ‘“ He’ll come and humbug us, eat our dinners, pocket 
our money, and go home and abuse us, like that unmitiga snob 
Dickens,” said Jonathan, chafing with the remembrance of that grand ball 
at the Park theatre, and the Boz tableaux, and the universal wining and 
dining, to which the distinguished Dickens was subject while he was our 


est. 
ir Let him have his say,’’ said others, ‘‘ and we will have our look. We 
will pay a dollar to hear him, if we cansee him at the same time ; and as 
for the abuse, why it takes even more than two such cubs of the roaring 
British lion to frighten the American eagle. Let him come, and give him 
fair play.” 
He did come, and has had his fair play, and has returned to England 
with a comfortable pot of gold holding $12,000, and with the hope and 
romise of seeing us again in September, to discourse of something not 
ess entertaining than the witty men and sparkling times of Anne. We 
think there was no disappointment with his lectures. Those who knew 
his books found the author in the lecturer. Those who did not know the 
books were charmed in the lecturer by what ischarming in the author, the 
unaffected humanity, the tenderness, the sweetness, the genial play of 
fancy, and the sad touch of truth, with that glancing stroke of satire, 
which, lightning-like, illumines while it withers. The lectures were 
even more delightful than the books, because the tones of the voice, 
and the appearance of the man, the general personal magnetism, explain- 
ed and alleviated so much that would otherwise have seemed doubtful or 
unfair. For those who had long felt in the writings of Ling ty | a reality, 
quite inexpressible, there was a secret delight in finding it justified by his 
g- For he speaks as he writes, simply, directly, without flourish, 
without any cant of oratory, commending what he says by its intrinsic 
sense, and the sympathetic, and humane way in which it was spoken. 
Thackeray is the kind of “ stump-orator’’ that would have pleased Carlyle. 
He never thrusts himself between you and his thought. If his conception 
of the time and his estimate of the men differ from your own, you have at 
least no doubt what his view is, nor how sincere and n it is to him. 
Mr. Thackeray considers Swift a misanthrope. He loves Goldsmith, and 
Steele, and Harry Fielding. He has no love for Sterne, great admiration 
for Pope, and alleviated admiration for Addison. How could it be other- 
wise? How could Thackeray not think Swift a misanthrope and Sterne 
a factitious sentimentalist? He is a man of instincts, not of thoughts. 
He sees and feels. He would be “ Shakspeare’s call-boy” rather than 
dine with the Dean of St. Patrick’s. He would take a pot of ale with 
Goldsmith rather than a glass of Burgundy with the “Reverend Mr. 
Sterne,” and that, simply, because he is Thackeray. He would have 
done it as Fielding would have done it, because he values one genuine 
emotion above the most dazzling thought, because he is, in fine a Bohe- 
mian, “a minion of the moon,” a great, sweet, generous human heart. 
We say this with the more unction now, that we have the personal proof 
of it in his public and private intercourse while he was here. 
The popular Thackeray-theory, before his arrival, was of a severe 
satirist, who concealed scalpels in his sleeves and carried probes in his 
waistcoat pockets ; a wearer of masks ; a scoffer and sneerer, and general 
infidel of all high aim and noble character. Certainly we are justified in 
8a that his presence among us quite corrected this idea. We welcomed 
a friendly, genial man ; not at all convinced that h is heaven’s first 
law, but willing to be silent when there was nothing to say,—who de- 
cidedly refused to be lionized, not by sulking, but by stepping off the 
pedestal and pyre. om the common sympathies of all he met ; a man 
who, in view of the’thirty odd editions of Martin Farquhar Tupper, was 
willing to confess that every author should “think anal beer of himself’’. 
Indeed he has this rare quality, that his personal impression deepens, in 
kind, that of his writings. The quiet andcomprehensive grasp of the fact, 
and the intellectual impossibility of holding fast anything but the fact, is 
as manifest in the essayist eer the Wits, as in the Author of Henry Es- 
mond and Vanity Fair. ll we say that this is the sum of his power, 
and the secret of his satire? It is not what might be, nor what we, or 
ons of well-regulated minds, might wish, but it is the actual 
state of things, that he sees and describes. How then can he help what 
we call satire, if he accepts Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s invitation, and des- 
cribes her party? There is no more satire in it—so far as he is concerned 
—than in painting lilies white. A full length portrait of the Lady Bea- 
trix, too, must needs show a gay and brilliant figure, superbly glittering 
across the vista of those stately days. Why should Dab and Tab, the 
eminent critics, step up and demand that her eyes be of pale blue, and 
her stomacher higher around tle neck? Do Dab and Tab e t to 
gather pears from peach-trees? or, because their theory of deaibslens 
convinces them that an ideal fruit tree would supply any fruit desired 
upon application, do they denounce the non-pear-bearing peach-tree in the 
columns of their valuable Journal? This is the drift of the fault found 


rests with you that | p 


tat, complain the eminent Dabs and Tabs. Of course he is not, because he 
is Thackeray,—a man who describes what he sees, motives as well as ap- 
pearances, a man who believes that character is better than talent,—that 
there is a worldly weakness superior to worldly wisdom,—that Dick Steele 
may haunt the ale-house, and be carried home muzzy, and yet be a more 
commendable character than the Reverend Dean of St. Patriek’s, who has 
genius enough to illuminate a century, but not sympathy enough to sweeten 
a drop of beer. And he represents this ina way that makes us see it as 
he does, and without exaggeration, for surely nothing could be more sim- 
le than his story of the life of “ honest Capt. Dick Steele.” If he al- 
lotted to that gentleman a consideration disproportioned to the space he 
occupied in literary history, it only showed, the more strikingly, how 
deeply the lecturer's sympathy was touched by Steele’s honest humanity. 
An article in our April number complained that the tendency of his 
view of Anne’s time was to a social laxity which might be very exhilara- 
ting, but was very dangerous ; that the lecturer’s warm commendation of 
fermented drinks taken at a very early hour of the morning in tavern- 
rooms and club houses, was as deleterious to the moral health of enthusi- 
astic young readers, disposed to the literary life, as the beverage itself to 
their physical health. 
But this is not a charge to be brought against Thackeray. It is a quar- 
rel with history and with the nature of literary life. Artists and authors 
have always been the good fellows of the world. That mental organization 
which predisposes a man to the pursuit of literature and art, is made up 
of talent combined with ardent social sympathy, geniality, and passion, 
and leads him to taste every cup and tryevery experience. There is cer- 
tainly no essential necessity that this class should be a dissipated and dis- 
reputable class ; but, by their very susceptibility to enjoyment, they will 
always be the pleasure-lovers and seekers. And here is the social com- 
pensation to the literary man for the surrender of those chances of fortune 
which men of other pursuits enjoy. If he makes less money, he gets more 
juice out of what he does make. If he cannot drink Burgundy, he can 
quaff the nut-brown ale, while the most brilliant wit, the most salient 
fancy, the sweetest sympathy, the most genial culture, shall sparkle at his 
board more radiantly than a silver service, and give him the spirit 
of the tropics and the Rhine, whose fruits are on other tables. The golden 
light that transfigures talent and illuminates the world, and which we call 
enius, is erratic and erotic ; and while in Milton it is austere, and in 
ordsworth cool, and in Southey methodical, in Shakspeare it is fervent, 
with all the results of fervor, in Raphael lovely, with all the excesses of 
love, in Dante moody, with all the whims of caprice. The old quarrel 
of Lombard Street with Grub Street is as profound as that of Osiris and 
ge is the difference of sympathy. The Marquis of Westminister 
will still take good care that no superfluous shilling escapes. Oliver 
Goldsmith will still spend his last shilling upon a brave and unnecessary 
banquet for his friends. 
ether this be a final fact of human organization or not, it is certainly 
a fact of history. Every man instinctively believes that Shakspeare stole 
deer ; just as he disbelieves that Lord Mayor Whittington ever told a 
lie ; and the secret of that instinct is the consciousness of a difference in 
organization. “ Knave, I have power to hang ye,” says somebody in one 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, “And I to be hanged and scorn ye,”’ 
is the airy answer. “I had a pleasant hour the other evening,” said a 
friend to us, “ over my cigar and a book.” “ What book was that?” “A 
treatise conclusively proving the awful consequences of smoking.’ De 
Quincey came up to London, and declared war against opium. But dur- 
ing a little amnesty, in which he lapsed into his old elysium, he wrote his 
best book, depicting its horrors. 
Our readers will not imagine that we are advocating the claims of 
drunkenness, nor defending social excess. We are only recognizing the 
fact, and stating an obvious tendency. The most brilliant illustrations of 
every virtue are to be found in the literary guild, as well as the saddest 
beacons of warning. Yet it will often occur that the last in talent and 
the first in excess of a picked company, will be the man around whom sym- 
pathy most kindly lingers. We love Goldsmith more at the head of his 
ill-advised feast, than Johnson and his friends leaving it, thoughtful and 
generous as their conduct was. The heart despises prudence. 
In this single-hearted regard, we know that pity has a larger share. Yet 
it is not so much that pity which is commiseration for misfortune and de- 
ficiency, as that which is recognition of a necessary worldly ignorance. 
The literary class is the most innocent of all. The contempt of practical 
men for the Poets is based upon a consciousness that they are not bad 
enough for a bad world. Toa practical man nothing is so absurd as the 
lack of worldly shrewdness. The very complaint of the literary life, that 
it does not amass wealth and live in palaces, is the scorn of the practical 
man ; for he cannot understand that intellectual opacity which prevents 
the literary man from seeing the necessity of the different pecuniary con- 
dition. It is clear enough to the publisher who lays up fifty thousand a 
year, why the author ends the year in debt. But the author is amazed 
that he who deals in ideas can only dine upon occasional chops, while the 
man who merely binds and sells ideas sits down to perpetual sirloin. If 
they should change places, fortune would change with them. The pub- 
lisher, turned author, would still lay by his hundreds. The publishing au- 
thor would directly lose thousands. It is simply because it is a matter of 
prudence, economy, and knowledge of the world. Thomas Hood made his 
ten thousand dollars a year, but if he lived at the rate of fifteen thousand, 
he would hardly die rich. Mr. Jerdan, a gentleman who, in his autobio- 
graphy, advises energetic youth to betake themselves to the highway ra- 
ther than to literature, was, we understand, in the receipt of an easy in- 
coine, and was a welcome guest in pleasant houses ; but living in a care- 
less, shiftless, extravagant way, he was presently poor, and instead of giv- 
ing his memoirs the motto, peccavi, and inditing a warning, he dashes off 
a trunculent defiance. Publishers and practical men of all kinds invest 
their earnings in Michigan Central, or Cincinnati and Dayton ; in steady 
works and devoted days, and reap a pleasant harvest of dividends. Our 
friends, the authors, invest in prime Sennin, Rhenish, in oyster suppers, 
_— = leisure, and divide a heavy percentage of headache, dyspepsia, 
and debt. 

This is as true a view, from another point, as the one we have already 
taken, If the literary life has the pleasures of freedom, it has also its 
pains. It may willingly resign the Queen’s drawing-room with the illus- 
trious galaxy of stars and garters, for the chamber with a party nobler 
than nobility. The author’s success is of a wholly different kind from that 
of the publisher, and he is thoughtless who demands both. Mr. Roe, who 
sells sugar, naturally complains that Mr. Doe, who sells molasses, makes 
money more rapidly. But Mr. Tennyson, who writes poems, can hardly 
make the same complaint of Mr. Moxon who publishes them, as was. very 
fairly shown in a late number of the Westminster Review, when noticing 
Mr. Jerdan’s book. 

What we have said is strictly related to Mr. Thackeray’s lectures, which 
discussed literary life. All the men he commemorated, were illustrations 
and exponents of the career of letters. They all, in various ways, showed 
the various phenomena of that temperament. And when, in treating them, 
the critic came to Steele, he found one who was the most striking illustra- 
tion of one of the most universal aspects of literary life—the simple-hearted, 
unsuspicious, gay, gallant, and genial gentleman, ready with his sword or 
his pen, with a smile or a tear, the fair representative of the social tendency 
of his life. It seems to us that the Thackera -theory, the conclusion that 
he is a man who loves to depict badness and has no sensibilities to the finer 

ualities of character, crumbled quite away before that lecture upon Steele. 

e know that it was not considered the best. We know that many of the 
delighted audience were not sufficiently familiar with literary history, fully 
to understand the view ; but, as a key to Thackeray, it was, perhaps, the 
most valuable ofall. We know, in literature, of no more gentle treat- 
ment. We have not often encountered in men of the most rigorous and 
acknowledged virtue such humane tenderness. We have not often heard 
from the most clerical lips words of such genuine Christianity. Steele’s 
was a character which makes weakness amiable. It was weakness, if you 
will, but it was as certainly amiability. And it was a combination more 
attractive than many full-panoplied excellencies. It was not presented as 
a model. Captain Steele in the tap-room was not painted as the ideal of | 
virtuous manhood. But it certainly was intimated that many admirable | 
things were consonant with a free use of beer. It was frankly stated that 
if, in that career, virtue abounded, cakes and ale did much more abound. 
Captain Richard Steele might have behaved much better than he did—but 
we should then have never heard of him. A few fine essays do not float a 
man into immortality. But the generous character, the heart sweet in all 
excesses and under all chances, is a spectacle too beautiful and too rare to 
be easily forgotten. A man is better than many books. Even aman who 
is not immaculate, may be a more virtuous influence than the discreetest 
saint. Let us remember how fondly the old painters lingered around the 
“7 of the Magdalen, and thank Thackeray for his full-length of Steele. 

e conceive this to be the chief result of Thackeray’s visit, that he con- 
vinced us of his intellectual integrity ; he showed us how impossible it is 
for him to see the world, and decribe it other than he does. e does not 
name = cynicism, nor satirize society with malice. There is no man more 

umble, none more simple. His interests are human and concrete, not ab- 


stract. We have already said that he looks, through and through, at the 





with Thackeray. He is not Fenelon, he isnot Dickens, he is not Scott ; he 
is not poetical, he is not ideal, he is not humane, he is not tit, he is not 


fact. It is easy enough, and at some future time it will be done in these 





pages to deduce the peculiarity of his writings from the character of his 





mind. There is no man who masks so little as he, in assuming the author. 
His books are his observations reduced to writing. It seems to us as sin- 

lar to demand that Dante should be like Shakspere, as to quarrel with 
Thackeray's want of what is called ideal portraiture. Even if you thought, 
from reading his Vanity Fair, that he had no conception of noble women, 
certainly after the lecture upon Swift, after all the lectures, in which every 
allusion to women was so manly, and delicate, and sympathetic, you 
thought so no longer. It is clear that his sympathy is attracted to women 
by that which is essentially feminine. Qualities common to both sexes do 
not necessarily charm him because he finds them in women. A certain 
degree of goodness must be always assumed. It is only the rare flowering 
that inspires especial praise. You call Amelia’s fondness for George Os- 
borne, foolish, fond idolatry. Thackeray smiles, as if all love were not 
idolatry of the fondest foolishness. What was Hero’s—what was Frances- 
ca di Rimini’s—what was Juliet’s? They might have been more brilliant 
women than Amelia, and their idols of a larger mould than George, but 
the love was the same old, foolish, fond idolatry. The passion of love, and 
a profound and sensible regard based upon prodigious knowledge of cha- 
racter and appreciation of talent are different things. What is the histori- 
cal and poetic splendour of love, but the very fact which constantly ap- 
pears in Thackeray’s stories ; namely, that it is a glory which dazzles and 
blinds. Men rarely love the women they ought to love, according to the 
ideal standards. It is this that makes the plot and mystery of life. Is it 
not the perpetual surprise of all Jane’s friends, that she should love Timo- 
thy instead of Thomas? And is not the courtly and accomplished Thomas 
sure to surrender to some accidental Lucy, without position, wealth, style, 
wit, culture,—without any thing but heart? This is the fact, and it reap- 
pears in Thackeray ; and it gives his books that air of reality which they 
possess beyond all modern story. 

And it is this single perception of the fact, which, simple as it is, is the 
rarest intellectual quality, that made his lectures so interesting. The sun 
arose again upon that vanished century, and lighted those historic streets. 
The wits of Queen Anne ruled the hour, and we were bidden to their feast. 
Much reading of history and memoirs had not so sent the blood into those 
old English cheeks, and so moved those limbs in proper measure, as these 
swift glances through the eyes of genius. It was because, true to himself, 
Thackeray gave us his impressions of those wits as men, rather than au- 
thors. For he loves character more than thought. He is a man of the 
world and not a scholar. He interprets the author by the man.. When 
you are made intimate with young Swift, Sir William Temple’s saturnine 
secretary, you more intelligently appreciate the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
When the surplice of Mr. Sterne is raised a little, more is seen than the 
reverend gentleman intends. Hogarth, the bluff Londoner, necessarily de- 
picts a bluff, coarse, obvious morality. The hearty Fielding, the cool Ad- 
dison, the genial Goldsmith,—these are the figures that remain in memory, 
and their works are as valuable as they indicate the man. 

Mr. Thackeray’s success was very great. He did not visit the West, nor 
Canada. He went home without seeing Niagara Falls. But wherever he 
did go, he found a generous social welcome, and a respectful and sympa- 
thetic hearing. He came to fulfil no mission: but he certainly knit more 
closely our sympathy with Englishmen. Heralded by various romantic 
memoirs, he smiled at them, stoutly asserted that he had been always able 
to command a good dinner, and to Pay for it ; nor did he seek to disguise 
that he hoped his American tour would help him to command and pay for 
more. He promised not to write a book about us, but we hope he will, 
for we can ill spare the criticism of such an observer. At least, we may 
be sure that the material gathered here will be worked up in some way. 
He found that we were not savages nor boors. He found that there were 
a hundred here for every score in England, who knew well, and loved, the 
men of whom he spoke. He found that the same red blood colours all the 
lips that speak the language he so nobly praised. He found friends in- 
stead of critics. He found those who, loving the author, love the man 
more. He found a quiet welcome from those who are waiting to welcome 
him again, and as sincerely.-Putnam’s Monthly. 
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FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. 
Continued. 


Having thus sufficiently roused the angry passions of his vast audience, 
and having alarmed their fears by this pretended scheme against their 
first-born, (an artifice which was indispensable to his purpose, because it 
met beforehand every form of amendment to his proposal coming from 
the more moderate nobles, who would not otherwise have failed to insist 
upon trying the effect of bold addresses to the Empress, before resorting 
to any desperate extremity,) Zebek-Dorchi opened his scheme of revolt, 
and, if so, of instant revolt ; since any preparations reported at St. Peters- 
burg would be a signal for the armies of Russia to cross into such positions 
from all parts of Asia, as would effectually intercept their march. It is re- 
markable, however, that, with all his audacity and his reliance upon the 
momentary excitement of the Kalmucks, the subtle prince did not venture, 
at this stage of his seduction, to make so startling a proposal as that of a 
flight to China. All that he held out for the present was a rapid march 
to the Temba or some other great river, which they were to cross, and to 
take up a strong position on the further bank, from which, as from a post 
of conscious security, they could hold a bolder language to the Czarina, 
and one which would have a better chance of winning a favourable audi- 
ence. 

These things, in the irritated condition of the simple Tartars, passed by 
acclamation ; and all returned homewards, to push forward with the most 
furious speed the preparations for their awful undertaking. Rapid and 
energetic these of necessity were ; and in that degree they became noticea- 
ble and manifest to the Russians who happened to be intermingled with 
the different hordes, either on commercial errands, or as agents officially 
from the Russian Government, some in a financial, others in a diplomatic 
character. 

Amongst these last (indeed at the head of them) was a Russian of some 
distinction, by name Kichinskoi, a man memorable for his vanity, and 
memorable also as one of the many victims to the Tartar revoletion. 
This Kichinskoi had been sent by the Empress as her envoy to overlook 
the conduct of the Kalmucks ; a was styled the Grand Pristaw, or 
Great Commissioner, and was universally known amongst the Tartar 
tribes by this title. His mixed character of ambassador and of political 
surveillant, combined with the dependent state of the Kalmucks, gave 
him a real weight in the Tartax councils, and might have given him a far 
greater, had not his outrageous self-conceit, and his arrogant confidence 
in his own authority, as due chiefly to his personal qualities for command, 
led him into such harsh displays of power, and menaces so odious to the 
Tartar pride, as very soon made him an object of their profoundest malice. 
He had publicly insulted the Khan; and upon making a communication 
to him te the effect that some reports began to circulate, and even to reach 
the Empress, of a design in agitation to fly from the Imperial dominions, 
he had ventured to say,—* But this you dare not attempt ; I laugh at such 
rumours ; yes, Khan, I laugh at them to the Empress; for you area 
chained bear, and that you know.’”’ The Khan turned away on his heel 
with marked disdain ; and the Pristaw, foaming at the mouth continued 
to utter, amongst those of the Khan’s attendants who staid behind, to 
catch his real sentiments in a moment of unguarded passion, all that the 
blindest frenzy of rage could suggest to the most presumptuous of fools. 
It was now ascertained that suspicions Aad arisen ; but at the same time 
it was ascertained that the Pristaw spoke no more than the truth in rep- 
resenting himself to have discredited these suspicions. The fact was, that 
the mere infatuation of vanity made him believe that nothing could go on 
undetected by his all-piercing sagacity, and that no rebellion could pros- 
per when rebuked by his commanding presence. The Tartars, therefore, 
pursued their preparations, confiding in the obstinate blindness of the 
Grand Pristaw as in their perfect safeguard ; and such it proved—to his 
own ruin, as well as that of myriads beside. 

Christmas arrived; and, a little before that time, courier upon courier 
came dropping in, one upon the very heels of another, to St. Petersburg, 
assuring the Czarina that beyond all doubt the Kalmucks were in the 
very crisis of departure. These despatches came from the Governor of 
Astrachan, and copies were instantly forwarded to Kichinskoi. Now, it 
happened that between this governor—a Russian named Beketoff-—and 
the Pristaw had been an ancient feud. The very name of Beketoff inflamed 
his resentment ; and no sooner did he see that hated name attached to the 
despatch, than he felt himself confirmed in his former views with tenfold 
bigotry, and wrote instantly, in terms of the most pointed ridicule, against 
the new alarmist, pledging his own head upon the visionariness of his 
alarms. Beketoff, however, was not to be put down by a few hard words, 
or by ridicule : he persisted in his statements: the Russian Ministry were 
confounded by the obstinacy of the disputants ; and some were beginning 
even to treat the Governor of Astrachan as a bore, and as the dupe of his 
own nervous terrors, when the memorable day arrived, the fatal 5th of 
January, which for ever terminated the dispute, and put a seal upon the 
earthly hopes and fortunes of unnumbered myriads The Governor of 
Astrachan was the first to hear the news. ‘ Stung by hg alpen of 
jealousy, of triumphant ven ce, and of anxious a ’ sprang 
into his sled e, ont, at the rate of three hundred miles a day, pursued his 
route to St. Petersburg, rushed into the Imperial presence,—announced 
the total realization of his worst predictions,—and upon the confirmation 
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of this intelligence by subsequent despatches from many different posts 
on the Wol . received an imperial ppomerne te ne to seize the person of 
his deluded enemy, and to keep him in strict captivity. These orders 
were eagerly fulfilled, and the unfortunate Kichinskoi soon afterwards 
expired of grief and mortification in the gloomy solitude of a dungeon ; 
a victim to his own immeasurable vanity, and the blinding self-delusions 
of a presumption that refused all warning. . 

The Governor of Astrachan had been but too faithful a prophet. _Per- 
haps even he was surprised at the suddenness with which the verification 
followed his reports. Precisely on the 5th of January, the day 80 solemn- 
ly appointed under religious sanctions by the Lama, the Kalmucks on the 
east bank of the Wolga were seen at the earliest dawn of day assembling 
by troops and squadrons, and in the tumultuous movement of some great 
morning of battle. Tens of thousands continued moving off the ground 
at every half-hour’s interval. Women and children, to the amount of two 
hundred thousand and upwards, were placed upon wagons, or upon camels, 
and drew off by masses of twenty thousand at once—placed under suitable 
escorts, and continually swelled in numbers by other outlying bodies of 
the horde who kept falling in at various distances upon the first and second 
day’s march. From sixty to eighty thousand of those who were the best 
mounted staid behind the rest of the tribes, with pu of devastation 
and plunder more violent than prudence justified, or the amiable charac- 
ter of the Khan could be supposed to approve. But in this, as in other 
instances, he was completely overruled by the malignant counsels of Ze- 
bek-Dorchi. The first tempest of the desolating fury of the Tartars dis- 
charged itself upon their own habitations. But this, as cutting off all infirm 
looking backward from the hardships of their march, had been thought so 
necessary a measure by all the chieftains, that even Oubacha himself was 
the first to authorize the act by his own example. He seized a torch 

reviously prepared with materials the most durable as well as combusti- 
ble, and steadily applied it to the timbers of his own palace. Nothing 
was saved from the general wreck except the portable part of the domes- 
tic utensils, and that part of the woodwork which could be applied to the 
manufacture of the long Tartar lances. This chapter in their memorable 
day’s work being finished, and the whole of their villages throughout a 
district of ten thousand square miles in one simultaneous blaze, the Tar- 
tars waited for further orders. : 

These, it was intended, should have taken a character of valedictory 
vengeance, and thus have left behind to the Czarina a dreadful commen- 
tary upon the main motives of their flight. It was the purpose of Zebek- 
Dorchi that all the Russian towns, churches, and buildings of every de- 
scription, should be given up to pillage and destruction, and such treat- 
ment applied to the defenceless inhabitants as might naturally be expected 
from a fierce people already infuriated by the spectacle of their own out- 
rages, and by the bloody retaliations which they must necessarily have 
provoked. This part of the tragedy, however, was happily intercepted by 
a providential disappointment at the very crisis of departure. It has been 
mentioned already that the motive for selecting the depth of winter as 
the season of flight (which otherwise was obviously the very worst possible) 
had been the impossibility of effecting a junction sufficiently rapid with 
the tribes on the west of the Wolga, in the absence of bridges, unless by a 
natural bridge of ice. For this one advantage the Kalmuck leaders had 
consented to aggravate by a thousandfold the calamities inevitable to a 
rapid flight over boundless tracts of country with women, children, and 
herds of cattle—for this one single advantage ; and yet, after all, it was 
lost. The reason never has been explained satisfactorily, but the fact was 
such. Some have said that the signals were not properly concerted for 
marking the moment of absolute departure ; that is, for signifying whe- 
ther the settled intention of the Eastern Kalmucks might not have been 
suddenly interrupted by adverse intelligence. Others have supposed that 
the ice might not be equally strong on both sides of the river, and might 
even be generally insecure for the treading of heavy and heavily-laden 
animals such as camels. But the prevailing notion is, that some acciden- 
tal movements on the 3d and 4th of January of Russian troops in the 
neighbourhood of the Western Kalmuéks, though really having no refer- 
ence to them or their plans, had been construed into certain signs that 
all was discovered ; and that the prudence of the Western chieftains, who, 
from situation, had never been exposed to those intrigues by which Zebek- 
Dorchi had practised upon the pride of the Eastern tribes, now stepped in 
to save their people from ruin. Be the cause what it might, it is certain 
that the Western Kalmucks were in some way prevented from forming the 
intended junction with their brethren of the opposite bank ; and the result 
was, that at least one hundred thousand of these Tartars were left behind 
in Russia. This accident it was which saved their Russian neighbours 
universally from the desolation which else awaited them.’ One general 
massacre and conflagration would assuredly have surprised them, to the 
utter extermination of their property, their houses, and themselves, had it 
not been for this disappointment. But the Eastern chieftains did not dare 
to put to hazard the safety of their brethren under the first impulse of the 
Czarina’s vengeance for so dreadful a tragedy; for as they Were well 
aware of too many circumstances by which she might discover the concur- 
rence of the Western people in the general scheme of revolt, they justly 
feared that she would thence infer their concurrence also in the bloody 
events which marked its outset. 

Little did the Western Kalmucks guess what reasons they also had for 
gratitude on account of an interposition so unexpected, and which at the 
moment they so generally deplored. Could they but have witnessed the 
thousandth part of the sufferings which overtook their Eastern brethren in 
the first month of their sad flight, they would have blessed Heaven for 
their own narrow escape ; and yet these sufferings of the first month were 
but a prelude or foretaste comparatively slight of those which afterwards 
succeeded. 

For now began to unroll the most awful series of calamities, and the 
most extensive, which is anywhere recorded to have visited the sons and 
daughters of men. It is possible that the sudden inroads of destroying na- 
tions, such as the Huns, or the Avars, or the Mongol Tartars, may have 
inflicted misery as extensive ; but there the misery and the desolation 
would be sudden—like the flight of volleying lightning. Those who were 
spared at first would generally be spared to the end: those who perished 
would perish instantly. It is possible that the French retreat from Mos- 
cow may have made some nearer approach to this calamity in duration, 
though still a feeble and miniature approach ; for the French sufferings 
did not commence in good earnest until about one month from the time of 
leaving Moscow ; and though it is true that afterwards the vials of wrath 
were emptied upon the devoted army for six or seven weeks in succession, 
yet what is that to this Kalmuck tragedy, which lasted for more than as 
many months? But the main feature of horror, by which the Tartar 
march was distinguished from the French, lies in the accompaniment of 
women and children. There were both, it is true, with the French army, 
but so few as to bear no visible proportion to the total numbers concerned. 
The French, in short, were merely an army—a host of professional de- 
stroyers, whose regular trade was bloodshed, and whose regular element 
was danger and suffering. But the Tartars were a nation carrying along 

with them more than two hundred and fifty thousand women and children, 
utterly unequal, for the most part, to any contest with the calamities be- 
fore them. The Children of Israel were in the same circumstances as to 
the accompaniment of their families; but they were released from the 
pursuit of their enemies in a very early stage of their flight ; and their 
subsequent residence in the Desert was not a march, but a continued halt 
ae 4 continued interposition of Heaven for their comfortable sup- 
ve . prthquakes, again, however compressive in their ravages, are 
8 se § of @ moment’s duration. A much nearer approach made to the 
wide = and the long duration of the Kalmuck tragedy may have been 
in a pestilence such as that which visited Athens in the Peloponnesian 
war, or London in the reign of Charles II. There also the martyrs were 
counted by myriads, and the period of the desolation was counted by 
months. But, after all, the total amount of destruction was on a smaller 
— ; and there was this feature of alleviation to the conscious pressure 
of the calamity—that the misery was withdrawn from public notice into 
private chambers and hospitals. The siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian 
and his son, taken in its entire circumstances, comes nearest of all—for 
satahne' ines Viihuneie Gaal hy duration, for the exasperation of the 
n , y internal feuds, and, finally, for that last most 
appalling expression of the furnace-heat of the anguish in its power to ex- 
tinguish the natural affections even of ma.crnal love. But, after all each 
case had circumstances of romantic misery peculiar to itself—circumstan- 
ces without precedent, and (wherever human nature is ennobled by Chris- 
tianity) it may be confidently hoped—never to be repeated 
The first point to be reached, before any hope of repose could be en- 
couraged, was the river Jaik. This was not above three hundred miles 
from the main point of,departure on the Wolga ; and if the march thither 
was to be a forced one, and a severe one, it was alleged on the other hand 
that the suffering would be the more brief and transient ; one summary 
exertion, not to be repeated, and all was achieved. Forced the march was 
and severe beyond example : there the forewarning proved correct ; but 
the promised rest proved a mere phantom of the wilderness—a visionary 
rainbow, which fled before their hope-sick eyes, across these interminable 
solitudes, for seven months of hardship and calamity, without a pause. 





in their colouring and external features : what however, there was, 


v , 
will be most naturally exhibited by — istorlsall the successive 
stages of the pone. | i exactly as it unfolded itself under the 
double agency of weakness still increasing from within, and hostile 
sure from without. Viewed in this manner, under the real order of devel- 
opment, it is remarkable that these sufferings of the Tartars, though under 
the moulding hands of accident, arrange lves almost with a sceni- 
cal propriety. They seem combined, as with the skill of an artist; the 
intensity of the misery advancing regularly with the advances of the 
march, and the stages of the calamity i to the stages of the 
route ; so that, upon raising the curtain which veils the great catastrophe, 
we behold one vast climax of ~~ towering upwards by regular grada- 
tions, as if constructed artificial As picturesque effect :—a result which 
might not have been surprising, it been reasonable to anticipate the 
same rate of speed, and even an accelerated rate, as prevailing through 
the later stages of the expedition. But it seemed, on the contrary, most 
reasonable. to calculate upon a continual decrement in the rate of motion 
according to the increasing distance from the head-quarters of the pursuing 
enemy. This calculation, however, was defeated by the extraordinary 
circumstance, that the Russian armies did not begin to close in very 
fiercely upon the Kalmucks until after they had accomplished a distance 
of full two thousand miles ; one thousand miles further on the assaults 
became even more tumultuous and murderous; and already the great 
shadows of the Chinese Wall were dimly descried, when the frenzy and 
acharnement of the pursuers, and the bloody desperation of the misera- 
ble fugitives had reached its uttermost extremity. Let us briefly rehearse 
the main stages of the misery, and trace the ascending steps of the tragedy, 
according to the great divisions of the route marked out by the central 
rivers of Asia. 

The first stage, we have already said, was from the Wolga to the Jaik ; 
the distance about three hundred miles; the time allowed seven days. 
For the first week, therefore, the rate of marching averaged about forty- 
three English miles a day. The weather was cold, but bracing ; and, ata 
more moderate pace, this part of the journey might have been accomplished 
without much distress by a people as hardy as the Kalmucks: as it was, 
the cattle suffered greatly from overdriving: milk began to fail even for 
the children : the sheep perished by wholesale : and the children themselves 
were saved only by the innumerable camels. 

The Cossacks, who dwelt upon the banks of the Jaik, were the first 
among the subjects of Russia to come into collision with the Kalmucks.— 
Great was their surprise at the suddenness of the irruption, and great also 
their consternation: for, according to their settled custom, by far the 
greater part of their number was absent during the winter months at the 
fisheries upon the Caspian. Some who were liable to surprise at the most 
exposed points, fled in crowds to the fortress of Koulagina which was im- 
mediately invested, and summoned by Oubacha. He had, however, in his 
train only a few light pieces of artillery ; and the Russian commandant at 
Koulagina, being aware of the hurried circumstances in which the Khan 
was placed, and that he stood upon the very edge, as it were, of a renewed 
flight, felt encouraged by these considerations to a more obstinate resist- 
ance than might else have been advisable, with an enemy so little disposed 
to observe the usages of civilized warfare. The period of his anxiety was 
not long: on the fifth day of the siege, he descried from the walls a sue- 
cession of Tartar couriers, mounted upon fleet Bactrian camels, crossing 
the vast plains around the fortress at a furious pace, and riding into the 
Kalmuck encampment at various points. Great agitation appeared im- 
mediately to follow ; orders were soon after despatched in all directions : 
and it became speedily known that upon a distant flank of the Kalmuck 
movement a bloody and exterminating battle had been fought the day 
before. in which one entire tribe of the Khan’s dependents, nambering not 
less than nine thousand fighting men, had perished to the last man. This 
was the ouloss, or clan, called Feka-Zechorr, between whom and the Cos- 
sacks there was a feud of ancient standing. In selecting, therefore, the 
points of attack, on occasion of the present hasty inroad, the Cossack chiefs 
were naturally eager so to direct their efforts as to combine with the ser- 
vice of the Empress some gratification to their own party hatreds; more 
especially as the present was likely to be their final opportunity for re- 
venge if the Kalmuck evasion should prosper. Having, therefore, con- 
centrated as large a body of Cossack cavalry as circumstances allowed, 
they attacked the hostile ou/oss with a precipitation which denied to it all 
means for communicating with Oubacha ; for the necessity of commanding 
an ample range of pastarage, to meet the necessities of their vast flocks 
and herds, had separated this owloss from the Khan’s head-quarters by 
an interval of eighty miles: and thus it was, and not from oversight, that 
it came to be thrown entirely upon its own resources. These had proved 
insufficient ; retreat, from the exhausted state of their horses and camels, 
no less than fro a the prodigious encumbrances of their live stock, was ab- 
solutely out of the question: quarter was disdained on the one side, and 
would not have been granted on the other ; and thus it had happened that 
the setting sun of that one day (the 13th from the first opening of the re- 
volt) threw his parting rays.upon the final agonies of an ancient owloss 
stretched upon a bloody field, who on that day’s dawning had held and 
styled themselves an independent nation. 

Universal consternation was diffused through the wide borders of the 
Khan’s encampment by this disastrous intelligence ; not so much on ac- 
count of the numbers slain, or the total extinction of a powerful ally, as 
because the position of the Cossack force was likely to put to hazard the 
future advances of the Kalmucks, or at least to retard, and hold them in 
check, until the heavier columns of the Russian army should arrive upon 
their flanks. The siege of Koulagina was instantly raised ; and that 
signal, so fatal to the happiness of the women and their children, once 
again resounded through the tents—the signal for flight, and this time for 
a flight more rapid than ever. About one hundred and fifty miles ahead 
of their present position, there arose a tract of hilly country, forming a 
sort of margin to the vast, sea-like expanse of champaign savannas, 
steppes, and occasionally of sandy deserts, which stretched away on each 
side of this margin both eastwards and westwards. Pretty nearly in the 
centre of this hilly range, lay a narrow defile, through which passed the 
nearest and the most practicable route to the river Torgai (the further 
bank of which river offered the next great station of security for a general 
halt). It was the more essential to gain this pass before the Cossacks, 
inasmuch as not only would the delay in forcing the pass give time to the 
Russian pursuing columns for combining their attacks and for bringing 
up their artillery, but also because (even if all enemies in pursuit were 
thrown out of the question) it was held by those best acquainted with 
the difficult and obscure geography of these pathless steppes—that the 
loss of this one narrow strait amongst the hills would have the effect of 
throwing them (as their only alternative in a case where so wide a sweep 
of pasturage was required) upon a circuit of at least five hundred miles 
extra ; besides that, after all, this circuitous route would carry them to 
the Torgai at a point ill fitted for the passage of their heavy baggage. 
The defile in the hills, therefore, it was resolved to gain ; and yet, unless 
they moved upon it with the velocity of light cavalry, there was little 
chance but it would be found pre-occupied by the Cossacks. They, it is 
true, had suffered greatly in the recent sanguinary action with their ene- 
mies ; but the excitement of victory, and the intense sympathy with their 
unexampled triumph, had again swelled their ranks—and would probably 
act with the force of a vortex to draw in their simple countrymen from the 
Caspian. The question, therefore, of pre-occupation was reduced to a race. 
The Cossacks were marching upon an oblique line not above fifty miles 
longer than that which led to the same point from the Kalmuck head- 
quarters before Koulagina: and therefore without the most furious haste 
on the part of the Kalmucks, there was not a chance for them, burdened 
and “ thrashed’’ as they were, to anticipate so agile a light cavalry as the 
Cossacks in seizing this important pass. 

Dreadful were the feelings of the poor women on hearing this exposition 
of the case. For they easily understood that too capital an interest (the 
summa rerum) was new at stake to allow of any regard to minor interests, 
or what would be considered such in their present circumstances. The 
dreadful week already passed,—their inauguration in misery,—was yet 
fresh jn their remembrance. The scars of suffering were impressed not 
only upon their memories, but upon their very persons and the 
persons of their children. And they knew that where no speed had 
much chance of meeting the cravings of the chieftains, no test would 
be accepted, short of absolute exhaustion, that as much had been ac- 
ccomplished as could be accomplished. Weseloff, the Russian captive, 
hassrecorded the silent wretchedness with which the women and elder 
boys assisted in drawing the tent-ropes. On the 5th of January all had 
been animation, and the joyousness of indefinite expectation : now, on the 
contrary, a brief but bitter experience had taught them to take an amend- 
ed calculation of what it was that lay before them. L 

One whole day and far into the succeeding night had the renewed flight 
continued: the sufferings had been greater than before: for the cold had 


been more intense : and many perished out of the living creatures through 
every class, except only the camels—whose powers of endurance seemed 
equally adapted tocold and heat. The second morning, however, brought 
an alleviation to the distress. Snow had begun to fall; and though not 
deep at present, it was easily foreseen that it soon would be so ; and that, 





These sufferings, by their very nature, and the circumstances under which 
they arose, were (like the scenery of the Steppes) somewhat monotonous 


as a halt would in that case become unavoidable, no plan could be better 
than that of staying were they were : especially as the same cause would | 











check the advance of the Cossacks. Here then was the last interval of 
comfort which gleamed upon the unhappy nation d their whole mi- 
gration. For ten days the snow continued to fall with little intermission. 


pres- | At the end of that time keen bright frosty weather succeeded : the drifting 


had ceased : in three days the smooth expanse 
port the treading of the camels, and the flight was recommenced. But 
Saag the halt mach domestic comfort had enjoyed: and for the 
last universal plenty. The cows and oxen had perished in such vast 
numbers on the previous marches, that an order was now issued to turn 
what to account by slaughtering the whole, and salting what- 
ever part should be found to exceed the fmmediate This 
measure led to a scene of general banqueting and even of festivity 
amongst all who were not incapacitated for joyous emotions by distress of 
mind, by grief for the unhappy experience of the few last days, and by 
anxiety for the too gloomy future. Seventy thousand persons of all ages 
had already perished ; exclusively of the many thousand allies who had 
been cut down by the Cossack sabre. And the losses in reversion were 
likely to be many more. For rumours began now to arrive from all quar- 
ters, by the mounted couriers whom the Khan had despatched to the rear 
and to each flank as well as in advance, that large masses of the Imperial 
troops were converging from all parts of Central Asia to the fords of the 
river Torgai as the most convenient point for intercepting the flying 
tribes ; and it was already well known that a powerful division was close 
in their rear, and was retarded only by the numerous artillery which had 
been judged omy. to support their operations. New motives were 
thus daily arising for quickening the motions of the wretched Kal- 
Sane, and for exhausting those who were previously but too much ex- 


It was not until the 2d day of February that the Khan’s advanced guard 
came in sight of Ouchim, the defile among the hills of Moulgaldchares, in 
which they anticipated so bloody an opposition from the Cossacks. A 


pretty ares body ee i aor abl had, in fact, 
by some hours; but the Khan having too great advantages, namely, @ 
strong aes | of infantry, who had been conveyed by per ae of - on 
about two hundred camels, and some pieces of light artillery which he had 
not yet been forced to abandon, soon began to make a serious impression 
upon this unsupported detachment ; and they would probably at any rate 
have retired ; but at the very moment when they were making some dis- 
positions in that view, Zebek-Dorchi appeared upon their rear with a bod 
of trained riflemen, who had distinguished themselves in the war wi 
Turkey. These men had contrived to crawl unobserved over the cliffs 
which skirted the ravine, availing themselves of the dry beds of the sum- 
mer torrents, and other inequalities of the ground, to conceal their move- 
ment. Disorder and trepidation ensued instantly in the Cossack files ; the 
Khan, who had been waiting with the é/ite of his heavy cavalry, charged 
furiously upon them; total overthrow followed to the Cossacks, anda 
slaughter such as in some measure aven the recent bloody extermina- 
tion of their allies, the ancient oudoss of Feka-Zechorr. The slight horses 
of the Cossacks were unable to support the weight of heavy Polish dra- 
goons and a*body of trained cameleers (that is, cuirasiers mounted on 
camels); hardy they were, but not strong, nor a match for their antago- 
nists in weight ; and their extraordinary efforts through the last few days 
to gain their present position, had greatly diminished their powers for ef- 
fecting an escape. Very few, in fact, did escape ; and the bloody day of 
Ouchim became as memorable amongst the Cossacks as that which, about 
ovens days before, had signalized the complete annihilation of the Feka- 
Zechorr. 

The road was now open to the river Igritch, and as yet even far beyond 
it to the Torgau ; but how long this state of things would continue, was 
every day more doubtful. Certain intelligence was now received that a 
large Russian army, well appointed in every arm, was advancing upon 
the Torgau, under the command of General Traubenberg. This officer 
was to be joined on his route by ten thousand Bashkirs, and pretty nearly 
the same amount of Kirghises—both hereditary enemies of the Kalmucks 
-—both exasperated to a point of madness by the bloody trophies which 
Oubacha and Momotbacha had, in late years, won from such of their com- 
patriots as served under the Sultan. he Czarina’s yoke these wild na- 
tions bore with submissive patience, but not the hands by which it had 
been imposed; and, accordingly, catching with eagerness at the present 
occasion offered to their vengeance, they sent an assurance to the Czarina 
of their perfect obedience to her commands,’ and at the same time a mes- 
sage significantly declaring in what spirit they meant to execute them, 
viz.. “‘ That they would not trouble her Majesty with prisoners.’’ 

Here then arose, as before with the Cossacks, a race for the Kalmucks 
with the regular armies of Russia, and concurrently with nations as fierce 
and semi-humanized as themselves, besides that they were stung into 
threefold activity by the furies of mortified pride and military abasement, 
under the eyes of the Turkish Sultan. The forces, and more especially 
the artillery, of Russia, were far too overwhelming to permit the thought 
of aregular opposition in pitched battles, even with a less di 
state oft their resources than they could reasonably expect at the period of 
their arrival on the Torgau. In their speed lay their only hope—in 
strength of foot, as before, and not instrength of arm. Onward, therefore, 
the Kalmucks pressed, marking the lines of their wide-extending march 
over the sad solitudes of the steppes by a never-ending chain of corpses.— 
The old and the young, the sick man on his couch, the mother with her 
baby—all were left behind. Sights such as these, with the many rueful 
aggravations incident to the helpless condition of infancy—of disease and 
of female weakness abandoned to the wolves amidst a howling wilderness, 
continued to track their course through a space of full two thousand miles ; 
for so much at the least, it was likely to prove, including the circuits to 
which they were often compelled by rivers or hostile tribes, from the point 
of starting on the Wolga until they could reach their destined halting- 
ground on the east bank of the Torgau. For the first seven weeks of this 
march their sufferings had been embittered by the excessive severity of the 
cold; and every night—so long as wood was to be had for fires, either 
from the lading of the camels, or from the desperate sacrifice of their bag- 
gage-wagons, or (as occasionally happened) from the forests which skirted 
the banks of the many rivers which crossed their path—no spectacle was 
more frequent than that of a circle, composed of men, women, and chil- 
dren, gathered by hundreds round a central fire, all dead and stiff at the 
return of morning light. Myriads were left behind from pure exhaustion 
of whom none had a chance, under the combined evils which beset them, 
of surviving through the next twenty-four hours. Frost, however, and 
snow at length ceased to persecute ; the vast extent of the march at length 
brought them into more genial latitudes, and the unusual duration of the 
march was gradually bringing them into the more genial seasons of the 
year. Twothousand miles had at least been traversed ; February, March, 
April were gone ; the balmy month of May had opened; vernal sights 
and sounds came from every side to comfort the heart-weary travellers ; 
and at last, in the latter end of May, they crossed the Torgau, and took 
up a position where they hoped to find liberty to repose themselves for 
many weeks in comfort as well as in security, and to draw such supplies 
from the fertile neighbourhood as might restore their shattered forces to a 
condition for executing, with less of wreck and ruin, the large remainder 
of the journey. 

Yes; it was true that two thousand miles of wandering had been com- 
pleted, but in a period of nearly five months, and with the terrific sacrifice 
of at least two hundred and fifty thousand souls, to say nothing of herds 
and flocks past all reckoning. These had all perished: ox, cow, horse, 
mule, ass, sheep, or goat, not one survived--only the camels. These arid 
and adust creatures, looking like the mummies of some antediluvian ani- 
mals, without the affections or sensibilities of flesh and blood—these only 
still erected their speaking eyes to the eastern heavens, and had to all ap- 
pearance come out from this long tempest of trial unscathed and unharmed. 
The Khan, knowing how much he was individually answerable for the 
misery which had been sustained, must have wept tears even more bitter 
than those of Xerxes when he threw his eyes over the myriads whom he 
had assembled: for the tears of Xerxes were unmingled with compunc- 
tion. Whatever amends were in his power he resolved to make by sacri- 
fices to the general good of all personal regards; and accordingly, even 
at this point of their advance, he once more deliberately brought under 
review the whole question of the revolt. The question was formally de- 
bated before the Council, whether, even at this point, they should untread 
their steps, and throwing themselves upon the Czarina’s mercy, return to 
their old allegiance? In that case, Oubacha professed himself willing to 
become the scapegoat for the general transgression. This, he argued, was 
no fantastic scheme, but even easy of accomplishment ; for the unlimited 
and sacred power of the Khan, so well known to the Empress, made it 
absolutely iniquitous to attribute any separate responsibility to the people 
—upon the Khan rested the guilt, upon the Khan would descend the > 
perial vengeance. This proposal was applauded for its generosity, but 
was energetically opposed by Zebek-Dorchi. Were they tolose the whole 
journey of two thousand miles? Was their misery to perish without fruit ; 
true it was that they had yet reached only the half-way bouse; but, in 
that respect, the motives were evenly balanced for retreat or for advance. 
Either way they would have pretty nearly the same distance to traverse, 
but with this difference—that, forwards, their route lay through lands com- 
paratively fertile—backwards, through a blasted wilderness, rich only in 
memorials of their sorrow, and hideous to Kalmuck eyes by the trophies of 
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their calamity. Besides, though the Empress might accept an excuse 
for the past, woald she the less forbear to for the future? The 
Ozarina’s pardon they might obtain, but could they ever hope to recover 
ce? Doubtless there would now be a standing presumption 
them, an immortal ground cepa ; and a jealous government 

would be but another name for a one, F 
there ever had been for the revolt surely remained unimpaired by any- 
thing that had occurred. In reality the revolt was, after all, no revolt, 
bat (strictly speaking) a return to their old allegiance, since, not above 
one hundred and fifty 
had revolted from the Emperor of China. They had now tried both gov- 
ernments; and for them China was the land of promise, and Russia the 

house of bondage.— To be concluded next week. 





EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A BRIDE. 


Sunday, May 18, 18—Very late this morning ; so worn out and tired Ade 
happy indeed, and very thank- | “‘ but contains some desperate men ; nevertheless, there is,” said she, “a 


by the storm of yesterday. However, ve 


inally, whatever motives | gras 


ears ago (viz., in the year 1616,) their ancestors 


homily =n the dust and ashes of flesh, and upon the vanity of blooming 
looks, an able beauty, I did—once or twice—seem to be in the gypsey 
tent ; and do what I could, could not bole smelling the beans and bacon: 

On leaving the church, we again met the Blisses in the porch ; and the 
Squire shook Frederick by the hand, and Miss Bliss offered me hers. I 
it kindly ; and then a pang went through my heart ; for I could 
not but think, if it should be all true about the gypsies !— Punch. 


—_~>——_ 


THE PARADISE OF SPAIN. 
( Concluded ) 
It was after witnessing one of these melancholy processions. and reflec- 
ing on its cause, I became certain that Motril was not the spot of hap- 
iness unalloyed—that human wrath had entered there, and crime was 
reauent: “ Pity that such a Paradise should be.so defiled,”’ one evening 


I said to a friend. 
"Ab, soiior, Motril is indeed no Paradise, replied the lady I addressed, 


ful, and no temper—that I felt assured of—no temper to perplex me. All| Paradise in Spain—the beautiful Lanjaron.” 


things seemed to return to me with their first happiness upon them. 


came over the fields, and my heart seemed to open to the music. 

At this minute Josephine with staring a and pale face glided into the 
room. Something was the matter. I saw it: something, and all my hap- 
py feelings were but to mock me. 

a Don’t be frightened, Ma’am.” said Josephine, “ for it may be nothing 

all. 

“What’s the matter? some of your idle apprehensions,” and I tried to 
be indifferent. ° ; 

“ But to be sure,” said she, “it was nothing less than tempting fate to 
eat a morsel with such cattle,—I mean the gypsies, Ma’am.”’ m2 

“ You didn’t think so with your spoon in the dish, Josephine.” — 

“ Why, Ma’am, cold and hunger can’t be over nice. Still, we may all 
of us pay pretty dear for that beans and bacon. Eating of stolen goods! 
What could come of it? As I say, it was tempting fate.” : 

“ What is the matter? Speak at once, or go about your business.’’~- 

“ Well, Ma’am, it’s this. That gypsey tent, Ma’am—don’t be alarmed ; 
but you recollect that baby ?” 

* df course Ido. What of the baby ?” 

“ Well, they’ve all been down with the small-pox, and the baby worse 
than any of ’em.” a P ; 

Suddenly I felt cold at the heart. “ Ridiculous,” I said, and shivered. 

“Bless you, Ma’am, you should have seen how the landlady jumped 
when I her’ — 3 

“ And what right have you to tittle-tattle with the Jandlady ?”— 

“ Why, Ma’am, it was ~ nat’ral ; for though I said nothing about eat- 
ing beans and bacon with the creatures, still 1 did say how we'd taken 
shelter with the gypsies, and warmed ourselves over their ffre ; and how 

nursed the baby, and how the baby’s mother wanted to tell your for- 
aed and--and all that time the landlady, who'd started from me, asif I’d 
been any snake, stood and stared, holding the toasting-fork atween me 
and her, as if I was pison. ‘Been with the gypsies!’—says she-—‘ then 
‘11 sicken and have it! Why, Mr. Simmons—-our parish doctor—has 
n in such a pucker with the creatures. Never, he tells me, in all his 
practice saw such small-pox in his life.’ Oh, Ma’am! I don’t care for my- 
self much—and I don’t think you do. But, Ma’am, has master ever been 
vaccinated ?”’ 

“That’s a very tender question, Josephine,” said Frederick, coming 
par room at the time. ‘ Are you particularly interested in the sub- 

t 

“ Missus is, Sir,” said Josephine, stealing a look at me. “ For my part, 
I wonder why in a decent Christian land, they suffer gypsies at all. I'd 
have ’em all burnt.” 

“ If that’s your Christianity, Josephine,” said Fred, “I think you’d bet- 
ter make the shortest way to church, and change it.”’ 

“ Not that I bear malice to anybody’’—cried the girl—“ only supposing, 
now, that you or Missus, or both of you—for I don’t care much for myself; 
beauty’s only skin-deep—both of you was to be pitted!” 

Frederick stared, and then'I told him the bad news. 

I could see he was vexed, anxious. 

“ Wasn’t ita pity, Ma’am,” said Josephine, and I could have killed her 
—no, that’s wroug, but the word’s down, so let it stand—*“ wasn’t it after 
all a pity that you didn’t go to Squire Bliss’s house—to Beanblossoms, and 
then you wouldn’t have had beans and bacon, with perhaps the small-pox 
in the bargain, in a y’s tent ?” 

I felt the blood to my face, and I fairly trembled with passion. 
“Come,” said Fred, “a brisk walk over the fields—we shall not be too 
early——and we’ll pray for ourselves and the gypsies.” 

a Sir!’ cried Josephine, with a look of wonder at the monstrous 
notion. 

“Tt may do us good, and can’t dothem any harm,” said Fred, and awa 
we went ; and somehow my heart was lightened by his manner; and al- 
though, now and then, a gloomy thought would steal upon me, I was— 
considering the circumstances—very cheerful. At times, I felt a little 
faint, and then I couldn’t help asking myself—and how my heart did knock 
—“ if this should be a symptom!” We’d gone on for some time in silence, 
and still my mind brooded : still I caught up again and again the looks of 
the gypsies, and again and again dismissed the thought with a smile at its 
folly. It was plain that Frederick knew all that perplexed me. 

“T’m certain, Lotty,”’ said he, “it wouldn’t make the least difference.” 

“ What?” I asked—for I couldn’t do less than ask. 

“ Not the least difference, love. In fact, after a time—a reasonable time 
—there’s no beauty between man and wife.” — 

“ That’s as it may be,” said I, a little drily. 

“None whatever. In six months, and I don’t think I shall know 
whether you’ve a nose on a face.”’— 

“ Well, I’m sure!” said I. 

“It is even so, Lotty,” continued Fred. ‘Even so, my love. And I 
much doubt whether—in less time it may be than that—whether you'll 
remember it as a daily matter, if I have two eyes or only one.” 

“Indeed, Fred,” said I, “‘ you are very much mistaken. Quite the re- 
verse. However you may overlook my nose, I trust I shall never be blind 
to your eyes.” 

“That’s a pity, my dear,” said Fred, “ a very great pity.” 

“T don’t see it. Quite—I mean, quite otherwise.” 

“ For this reason,” and Fred laid his hand over mine; “Man and wife 
make—-or should make—to one another faces that are not faces of the flesh. 
The mind, Lotty, and the affections gradually make the noblest and the 
brightest looks of no more account than so much stuff in garments. And 
thus, as I say, I shall forget whether you have or have not a nose—not but 
‘what it’s a nose of the nicest self-assertion—and you'll equally forget” — 

“ Tean’t,”’ said I, “whatever you may.”— 

“ And thus, my love,” continued Frederick, quite as if I hadn’t spoken, 
* thus, at the very worst, and with your very darkest apprehensions real- 
ised, I shall love you quite as well minced by the small pox”— 

“ Frederick !”’ 

“ Minced by the small-pox,’’ he repeated, in the coolest manner,—“ as 
now, with your face as smooth, as white and pink as face of shepherdress 
in Dresden china. And for this reason, as I say ; you will have made for 
me such a beautiful face in your daily mind—such a sweet and lovely 

nce by your affections—that the mere visible outside’””— 


He laughed, but 


* Don’t tell me,” said I, “a husband is just as proud, or ought to be, of 


I| “It isa place I am sure you would like,” remarked Dona Aurora, “and 
was so happy! I sat waiting for Frederick, all ready for church—that | all the better that it is gga! unknown. 
dear little church! And the sound of the bell—sweeter and sweeter still— ernie so than in Mot 


Everything there is 

ril. Nowhere, probably, is the former 
oorish aspect of Andalusia so well preserved as there ; and, besides, 

there are mineral springs at Lanjaron, which would interest you too,” 

I needed no further incentive. Having thanked my fair informant for 
| her kindness, I prepared to start with my sister and a friend over the Al- 
pujarras, en route for the beautiful Lanjaron, and with that provision for 
the future, which I would recommend all travellers in Spain to imitate, 
our first thought was not for the provend, not for the Ler | alone, but 
also for the whole time we should be pleased to remain in this terrestial 
Paradise, where I was credibly informed wine might certainly be had, pos- 
sibly eggs, and every other creature comfort, including s—“ that the 
traveller might bring with him.” So, these preliminaries having been 
duly settled, we started: my sister and myself, an English gentleman, 
our mutual acquaintance, and our armed guide, Julio. A very pretty 
cavalcade we formed with our three mules, each carrying ding 
under his rider, and each having capacious saddle-bags slung, full of pro- 
visions. As usual, the ladies’ sitting-place was a contrivance called a 
hamuja, which may be shortly described as a sort of garden-chair tied to 
the mule’s back with ropes, and padded with pillows. The gentlemen’s 
saddles were of aconstruction so very peculiar, that description fails ; but 
the bridles were each formed on a plan of numerous adaptations, that 
cannot be too greatly admired, as proclaiming the ingenuity of Spanish 
muleteers. They consisted each of a very long rope, ending in a bit, and 
held, whilst bf as a bridle, many times encircled in coils. When used 
as a means of propulsion, which was not unfrequently the case, the 
coil being unfolden, liberated a rope of such length that it might be 
used effectively as a whip, not only for one’s own mule. but those of his 
neighbour’s. But there was a third use ; occasionally, the most spiritual, 
least obstinate animal, being made pioneer, the bridle-end of the second 
was attached to his saddle-girth, and so on again, Julio following in the 
rear, and holding manfully on the third mule’s tail. Thus, much of our 
journey was accomplished ; but Julio occasionally had other business on 
hand. Suddenly letting go the friendly tail, and running a little in ad- 
vance, he would cock his trabujo, run the thumb-nail across its flint, look 
mysteriously behind each nook, and into each crevice, as if he recugnised 
at every step a concealed foe. My friend, too, and myself, were armed ; 
for every one goes armed in this part of Spain. 

This warlike preparation is by no means unnecessary, as vestiges of 
murders committed remained to testify. On the mountain passes between 
Motril and Lanjaron, although the entire distance between these places is 
not more than twenty-five English miles, several monumental crosses are 
erected to commemorate a murder committed at that spot, and even at 
this time of which I write, a bandit chief, known under the name of E/ 
Gato, or “ the cat,”” was known to be investing this part of the Alpu- 
jarras. 

“ You see that cross, Senor Don Juan?” remarked Julio, as he pointed 
to one of these monuments of blood, and gave my sister’s mule such a be- 
labouring with the rope as should suffice until the completion of his tale ; 
“ that cross, senor,” continued he, “ points out the spot where one of you 
caballero: Ingleses was killed.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

“Killed by mistake,” said Julio, withdrawing slowly his cigarrito, and 
puffing a full volume of smoke. 

“ By mistake for somebody else, I suppose ?”’ 

“No, senor, for no one else, but because he did not know the ways of 
the country.” 

Julio’s intimation puzzled me not a little. Spanish customs are pecu- 
liar and not easily picked up. I had therefore set about learning them 
on principle as a matter of philosophy. Had been initiated into all the 
little peculiarities of social life as I fondly thought. Had been instructed 
that true Iberian politeness required you never to cross anybody in front ; 
never to turn your back to anybody—even if people were standing all 
around ; never to offer a lady your arm on the Paseo ; never to shut the 
door on entering her drawing-room ; never on walking to allow your 
companion to be always on your left, but to change sides with him, alter- 

nately and dexterously, in order that the place d’honneur might be 
equally divided ; never to make a repast in company—no, not even so 
much as to taste an ice at a confectioner’s—without asking all around 
you, strangers though they might be, to partake: and, lastly, never, be- 
yond all things, to presume continuing your addresses to a lady who had 
once shown you the butt-end of her fan. All this had been firmly im- 
pressed upon my memory—learned by rote, digested into a code—by re- 
membering which, and acting up to its spirit and letter, I fondly hoped to 
pass for a polite man anywhere in Spain. Great was my trepidation, 
therefore, to find, beyond this long list of things to be avoided, there yet 
yet remained another, and of such importance too, that the penalty for not 
complying with it might be death. SoIpressed Julio for an explanation. 
Rubbing his thumb-nail accross the flint of his trabujo, and puffing a 
wreath of smoke from between his lips, Julio graeefully removed his cigar- 
rito, and thus expressed himself. 

‘Senor Don Juan, every land has its customs, and the custom of An- 
dalusia is this; when any of the Gentes de las Montanas meet you on 
your path, and want to do business with you, they say ‘ Boca abajo!’ 
which means this: you are to lie flat on the ground, and stretch out your 
arms so, whilst the captain or his men examine your pockets. No one is 
hurt who does this,” continued he, “ not even the lowest ratones would 
hurt you, and this is what any single caballero ought to have done—it 
stands to reason. 

“ Well, this poor gentleman didn’t know the custom of the country, so 
there he stood, as the Gato told me, and clenched his hands so. 

“Even thea the Gato didn’t want to kill him, so he came over and 
tried to seize him, when the caballeritostruck hima blow. After that, 
you see, what could be done? The Gato had been struck, disgraced, and 
so he killed him, and that was the end of it. A mistake, Senor Don Juan, 
an unfortunate mistake,” said Julio, replacing his cigarrito. 

“ Julio,” said I, “ you seem to have been there.” 

“ Oh, sefior, no! but the Gato told me so himself, and told me how very 
sorry he was.” 

“You seem to have respectable acquaintances, Julio.” 

Julio smiled, and continued, “The Gato buys his powder of me, sefior, 
therefore no wonder I know his affairs.” 

This little episode on the consequences of a mistake being finished, we 








his wife’s beauty, as ever ; and if not, it’s only a proof of the insincerity of| suddenly turned an abutting ridge of the mountain, and a valley lay 


the sex. J — agree with you that”’— 
“ What's the matter, Lotty?” asked Fred, as I thought, very seriously. 
“ Matter! Whatdo you mean?’— 
“ Ar’nt you well? You look a little pale.”— 

“Ridiculous, Fred; never better,” though I thought I should drop. 
“De upon it, although the face of the mind, as you call it, may make 
e forget their other faces, I shall take care of mine to the last.” 

“Very right, my dear ; ver? proper. Only if accident or sickness—such 
evils do happen—should spoil it ’tis as well to have something ready—that 
neither age nor disease can change or tarnish—something ready behind it. 
I feel rather odd toms, myself’—I hardly knew whether he was in 
jest or earnest—“ but what of that? I know you’d love me all the better 
the uglier I looked to the rest of all the world.” 

“To be sure,” said I. 

“ And here we are at the church-door, where we ought to take off, and 
nk aside all the pride and vanities of the flesh, even as one takes off one’s 


And as Fred spoke, who should come up, but Squire Bliss and his daugh- 
ter, and with her—and her arm in his—a gentleman, evidently no relation. 


before us. There glittering in all its beauty lay Velez di Benandalla, one 
of those spots of concentrated loveliness nowhere to be seen but in the 
south of Spain. Were there not a Lanjaron, Velez di Benandalla would 
be now, as it was then, the most beautiful gem of village landscape I 
had ever gazed upon. Deep down between frowning crests of the Alpu- 
jarras, on a circular terrace, is this lovely little village with its domed 
Moorish turrets and loopholed battlements, an old Arab castle elevated 
on a mound in its centre. On one flank of this terrace rolls the noisy 
Guadalfeo deep down in a ravine ; on other sides rise precipitous cliffs 
festooned with jasmine and clematis. Here and there dark cypresses shoot 
up, black, ee) Pomy pecking trees, which seem to mourn over Sara- 
cen glories departed ; but the clustering roses and gay pomegranate dis- 
pel the saddening influence of the cypresses, and proclaim the beauty of 
to-day. I could have lingered long, very long, in Velez di Benaudalla, 
if, the end of our journey had not been groldterminas for Laojaron. 

As it was, we merely stopped in this delightful little village to refresh 
ourselves with vino tinto, digs, and apricots, and more than all with ice- 
cold water. In the matter of water an Andalusian is most fastidious. 
Little as he may like to be told so, he has much of Arab blood running in 


I don’t know how it was, butall my temper seemed to die within me, and I| his veins, and Arab prejudices monopolise a considerable portion of his 


felt quite happy, seeing them so comfortable. 
my best curtsey to Miss Bliss, and then into the church. 

We had a beautiful sermon ; but the text startled me alittle—from Job : 
“I have said to corruption, Thou art my father ; to the worm, Thouart 


my mother and my sister.” And as the dear good man went on in his! sold us our vino tinto in this very place, hand 


Fred bowed ; and I made | intellectual self. On what supposition else can we account for that dis- 


like of wine entertained by him, and love of agua fria ? How otherwise 
can we excuse him so cruelly imprisoning the ladies in lattice-work— 
like so many singing-birds. Even the eB little Andaluza, who 

us the cups through the 








bars of the reja, or lattice-work before her window, and received her money 
through the same. So far as casual observation enabled me to form an 
opinion, this caging system had intensified, in the daughters of Velez, all 
those natural feelings of curiosity which ladies are said to possess. As we 
sat upon our mules pertenee one humble repast of wine, and fruit, and 
hard eggs, numerous were the ht eyes levelled at us and our equipage, 
through the reja lattice-work. e attempted to take a deliberate view 
of those fair children of Andalusia, but in vain. No sooner did our eyes 
return the compliment than back would pop the head, down would fall 
the corner of the striped blind, and the provoking creature was lost to our 
view. 

Having finished our humble repast under the shade of a majestic olive- 
tree, we bade adieu to the charms of Velez, and speedily lost again in 
the chasms of the Alpujarras, we went onwards to Lanjaron. 

The noonday sun fiercely glarei, the ground cracked and smoked be- 
neath the footsteps of our mules. In vain the Sierra Nevada displayed ita 
snowy mantle, and seemed so near, as viewed through the pellucid atmo- 
sphere, that we might reach it in half an hour. In vain the roaring 
Guadalfeo called up ideas of a cooling stream. All was furious, savage, 
terrible. Huge masses of fiery red projected from the mountain here 
and there, glowing like a burning furnace. Not an animal to be seen 
except the ever present lizard, and the vulture awaiting the death of 
some stray mule, Nowa gorge through which we had to pass on foot— 
now riding along the brink of precipices down which one stumbling foot- 
step would have sent us headlong. Thus on we went. At length, when 
the sun had already turned in tis downward course, and long, dark 
shadows began to fall, deep below, through a cleft between two rocks, 
the beautiful Lanjaron first glanced upon our sight. It were vain attempt- 
ing a description of the omnene loveliness of that first glimpse. Although 
at least six miles away, in a straight line, thousands of feet below the 
mountain on which we stood, yet, seen through the transparent atmo- 
sphere of Andalusia, it appeared quite close to the eye. I do not know 
why it is, but now and then, on other similar occasions, I have remarked 
the idea of distance is lost. All that diminution in the size of objects, by 
the appreciation of which we judge of their proximity or remoteness does 
not count. Whether by contrast with the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
or owing to the transparent purity of the atmosphere intercepting so 
little light, I know not, but the whole landscape of certain spots, view- 
ed from mountain elevation, seems close to the eye. In vain do great 
trees seem like bushes, and buildings like card-houses, and human beings 
like ants ; these appearances fail to make you appreciate how far you 
are away. Lanjaron seemed a fairy spot amidst the resort of Titans, 
and reminded one of ihe appearance recognised on looking at a beautifnl 

k through the reverse end of a telescope, when every object is dim- 
inished. Even the thousand dashing torrents which took their way down 
the chestnut-wooded hillsof Lanjaron—foaming, yet noiseless, from the 
distance they were removed—failed to create a notion that we were six 
miles away. We lingered at this point of view so long that Julio began 
to remind us that we had three leagues of travelling by the road before 
we could reach Lanjaron. We could willing have lingered longer still ; 
for before arrivirg at Lanjaron these beauties had to be lost once more, 
whilst passing through the beds of dried-up torrents and mountain clefts. 
At length we arrived, and could gaze at leisure on the loveliness of the 
scene. The aspect of the mountains all around is such as may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that some violent earthquake has rent the 
Alpujarras on all sides, and, leaving a deep chasm between, this latter 
has in course of time become filled up with richest soil, not horizontally 

laced, but rising, terrace-like, on one side. Along one of these terraces 
is built the chief portion of the village ; but houses are thinly scattered 
above and below, chiefly little picturesque cornmills, which take advan- 
tage of the rushing streams. But what constitutes the peculiarity of 
Lanjaron is this; owing to the successive elevation of terraces which 
constitute its site, such a variety of climate is attained, that a range of 
vegetation from that of the tropics to that of northern climes may be 
seen at one coup d’eil. Low down is the region of the palm and sugar- 
cane; a little higher, the orange, the lemon, and the citron bloom ; still 
higher, the apricot and almond-tree ; then comes the region of chestnuts ; 
and still ascending, one views the flowers and fruits of northern Europe. 
No wonder the Spaniard, insensible though he be in general to land- 
scape beauty, should have designed by the term Paradise the charming 
Lanjaron ! 

The sun, although descending in his course, still fiercely darts his rays 
upon the spires of Lanjaron, All is at rest save the rustling of leaves 
and the murmuring of streams. Dark-eyed Andaluzas.are still wrapped 
in their siesta, and grey-bearded patriarchs doze under the shade of some 
friendly tree. Even the sturdy wolf-dogs are sleeping at the cottage- 
doors ; sleeping as trusty dogs alone know how to sleep, each opening 
and shutting his two eyes in turn, and faintly barking at long intervals in 
proof of his vigilance. Even the huge oxen which we meet—broad-brow- 
ed, ponderous-looking animals, but so innocent and benevolent-looking 
withal—scarce open their drowsy eyes to bestow a glance of recognition 
on the passing strangers. The angel of sleep seemed hovering over Laa- 
jaron, filling the spirits of its inhabitants with dreams of beatitude, as 
if conscious that waking souls of mortal stamp could never be attuned 
amidst the realities of life in full unison with the loveliness around. 

On we go, clattering over the rocks; the sound of our mules’ tramp 
reverberates along the valley and up the hill, mingled with the voice of 
Julio speaking to the mules, or chanting scraps of an old song. This is 
the signal for Lanjaron to arouse. The wolf-dogs, springing up, rattle 
their spiked collars, and survey us obliquely. Then they bark a friendly 
welcome, and wag their tails, while sleepy-looking Andalusian girls put 
forth their heads through reja bars, and nod, and laugh, and beckon to 
each other as if no such equipage had ever been seen before. 

And thus we linger on through the vine-garlanded terraces, whilst every 
step we take is the signal for a general awakening. Now we pass a cir- 
cular, elevated mound, with flat top. It is the threshing-floor of Lanjaron. 
There stands a sort of car, to which are quickly attached four sturdy 
mules, A peasant-girl now mounts the car, and urging the mules into a 
gallop, she drives them wildly over the golden sheaves, until, in this 
primitive manner, the grain is separated from the straw. In every direc- 
tion flies the corn. Now darting high up into the air, now falling ina 
shower of golden hail upon the fair charioteer. Wilder and wilder still 
flies the harnessed team in its circular path, urged onwards by the fair 
nymph of Ceres, whom you might feign to be a charioteer in the Olympian 
Games in a circus of Ancient Besse One step more, the angel of sleep 
retreats from Lanjaron. Aged matrons now come forth in front of their 
houses, each bearing a caldron, a charcoal fire, and a wheel, whilst pea- 
sant-girls come tripping from the mulberry gardens, whither they have 
gone to collect the siikworms’ cocoons, Into the caldrons the latter are 
now put, and their ends being now unravelled, the silk is spun off upon 
the wheels, which revolve in ceaseless hum. And now, as on we go, watch- 
ing the quick revolutions of the silk winding-wheels, another phase of 
busy activity opens on Lanjaron. All at once the smart cracking of the 
castanet is heard, mingling its sound with a few stray chords struck upon 
a guitar. The sound comes from far away ; we scarcely know from what 
direction, and strain our hearing towards the presumed spot. Now, in 
another part of the valley, similar sounds are heard ; then again, and then 
again, The angel of sleep which guarded the siesta has now fairly taken 
flight, and the spirit of life, merry, joyous life, is awake in Lanjaron. The 
whole air is filled with tinklings of the guitar and rattling of castanets, 
whilst girls and youths come tripping forth to join in the bolero. 

Poets have sung the loveliness of morning ; have praised its balmy air, 
with feathered minstrels teeming, warbling their orisons aloft to the great 
Creator of all ; have sung the bright hues of the many-tinted Aurora, as 
she heralds the great luminary on his daily course—yet beautiful though 
morning be, and beautiful it is, the waning glories of day in southern 
climes are more beautiful still. In the morning, with a busy day before 
us, we cannot resign ourselves to that placid contemplation of cherished 
unrealities which is suggested and encouraged by the waning sun. In the 
morning, reverie is brief. As the bright beams of daylight pierce through 
the mists of the valley, even so does the stern earnestness of day pierce 
through and scatter the temples of our fancy’s creation. Scarce, gazing 
on yon mountain, have you conjured up visions of unreal forms—scarce 
have you fashioned knights and giants out of its promontories, castles in 
its embattled crests—scarce have you invested these creatures of your 
imagination with attributes of their appropriate age and kind—no sooner 
has a fleeting cloud added plume to the knight, or standard to the battle- 
ment—than comes the full-orbed sun, like a destroyer of visions as he is, 
and scatters your creation to the broad glare of day. 

Oh, blessed be that southern race who invented the siesta !—who taught 
mankind to sleep away those hours of stern reality in which the mid-day 
sun destroys the spirit of illusion—taught them to arouse only in those 
waning hours of later day when the spirit of night, still advancing, 
cherishes and protects each dreamy vision which contemplation begets— 
invests those visions with real attributes more and more, until finally con- 
secrated by the dark shadows of night! Blessed—ever blessed be the race 
who invented the siesta! Louder and louder yet wax the sweet sounds of 
revelry in fair Lanjaron. Guitars tinkle, and castanets beat time. Faster 
and faster still whirl joyous groups in the maze of the bolero. The me 
sun, lingering awhile on the peak of yonder sierra, and gilding its rug 
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is that? It is the vesper chime. Now cease the dancing groups. Pale, 
black-veiled, Madonna-like forms glide through 
slowly passing, wend their way to the house of pra, 
shall leave them at their devotions, whilst, pass 


twilight of this southern land sinks into night. 
Gushing in many a turbulent flood come 

one side of the roan Moshe ripplin 

cut out of stone. Over the principal of these has 


around ; and here those who are desirous of benefiting by 
beate waters may bathe. 
and German watering pe 
medical profession in all 


salubrity of gusKing streamlets and pure air. 


Night casts her dusky mantle over this 


Tiant fire-flies, We now ascend high on the hills amidst the chestnat-trees 


carefully measuring our steps over silvery brooks which came rolling pre- 


cipitately down the rocky steep. Now and then some patriarchal goat 


i i his attendant flock, crosses our path, looking grim | 
pore, hy ger apr we light, waiting until we Vomedt touch him, | dence in the independence of a kingdom which 
Upward = 2. = 

, ing more precipitous, and the twinkling lights of the valley 
guden We, che ctor What a vision of robes, shadowy beauty 
flits before the brain as the spectator peers from his elevation into the 
depihs below. The moonbeams gleaming on minaret-like forms, or trem- 
And what a harmony of sweet 
—sounds of guitars and Moorish roundelay 


then stamping his foot and scampering away. 


shining dim, admonish us to rest. 


bling on the agitated leaves of the forest! 
sounds comes wafted to the ear ; 
mingled with cigarra’s voice and warbling nighti 

The task is vain. ( 
sand varied beauties of this Paradise—the charming Lanjaron. 


ngale! 


But even the contemplation of natural beauty must cease in deference to 
the sterner calls of eating, drinking, and sleeping. There is no hotel as 
Lanjaron--not even a venta, or a gasa di pupilos, only a posada. Do not 
fear to enter that posoda—you shall come to no harm. There, in an enor- 
mous shed, elevated with Arab arches, and fretted with carved arabes- 
8, mules, and horses, pedlars, gipsies, gentle- 
ong gun—highwaymen perhaps, or professed 


ques, amidst scores of donke 
men of the capa parda and 


bull-fighters--slip your saddles, unpack your beds, eat and drink whatever 


so haye got, or whatever you can get, go to sleep and dream of Lanjaron. 


on’t fear that black-looking gentleman in the corner ; he may be a cut- 


throat—he may be one of the Cuadrilla of bull-fighters on their way to 
possibly you would have 
been considered fair game, but you are sacred under this roof, so take your 


Granada. In the mountain, had he met you, 


rest! 


Lniperial Parliament. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
House of Commons, Friday, June 3. 


Sir C. WOOD, at half-past five o’clock, rose to state the intentions of 
Government with regard to Indian administration. He commenced by 


alluding to the magnitude of the subject—a subject which involved the 
weal or woe of a hundred million of souls. He would, however, at once 


address himself to the task. The act providing for the government of 


India expired in April next, and therefore it was necessary to legislate in 
the present year. The prospect of the amount of public business next 


year, rendered it not only desirable, but imperative, to take the present 
opportunity of dealing with this vast and momentous question so far as 


the legislature was concerned. The bill he proposed to introduce would 


outline with flood of mellow light, now sinks to rest. Listen !—what sound 


the narrow streets, and, 
er, where for a time we 
ng on, we explore the | 
mineral springs, and ascend into the forest of chestnuts, ere the short 


forth those healing waters from 
on, are finally collected in rude basins 
been built a simple edi- 
fice in the usual Moorish style of architecture, a tes with galleries 

these hot chaly- 
There are none of these abominable refinements 
in the shape of gambling-houses which desecrate so many of the French 
neither is there a single individual of the 
Lanjaron ; but, like the true Paradise of our fore- 
fathers, the restorative virtues of this Moorish Eden reside in its natural 


abode of loveliness ; but dark- 
ness is half dispelled by the full-orbed moon and humming swarms of bril- 


The wayward pen is powerless to describe the thou- 





will be tested by examination. The board of directors to have £500 each, 
and the chairman and deputy-chairman £1000 each. As regards, India, 
improvements are to be made in the constitution of the councils and in 
the administration of justice. The laws are to be digested into a code. 
The Queen’s Courts and the Company’s Courts are to be consolidated. 
Sir C. Wood concluded a five hours’ speech by declaring the determination 
of Government to promote the education of the people of India, and to 
respect their religions—Mr. BRIGHT followed, accusing Government of 
vacillation, and advocating delay, when Mr. PHILLIMORE moved ad- 
journment of the debate, which was agreed to. 


——_ 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 


In the present state of the continent, the sentiments of personal respect 
and goodwill which happily prevail between most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe are some compensation for the obscurity and distrust which at- 
tend the political relations of several of the larger States. Within the 
last few days we have seen-the King of the Belgians received at Vienna 
with the honours due to his eminent success as the Sovereign of a consti- 
tutional kingdom, occupying the most critical territorial position in Eu- 
,| rope ; and even the houses of Austria has not hesitated to renew its an- 

cient connexion with the Low Countries b —~ affiance a daugh- 
,| ter of the late Archduke Palatine to the Duke of Brabant. It was impos- 
sible for the Court of Vienna to give a more — proof of its confi- 

as every internal element 
of good government and social improvement. The King of Prussia fol- 
lowed these illustrious visitors to Vienna and returned the visit paid, for 
the first time, by an Austrian Emperor to the Court of Berlin. In tlfe 
Western States of Europe the same taste for Royal locomotion prevails, 
and, without reckoning the visits of Royal personages to this country 
which are anticipated in the course of the summer, we have already an- 
nounced the arrival in London of the Duke of Genoa, brother of Victor 
Emmanuel IL, King of Sardinia. 

The events of the last few years have revived and strengthened the in- 
terest which this country has felt for the last two centuries, under different 
circumstances, in the house of Savoy, to which this Prince belongs, and 
we no longer see in the dominions of that Crown a mere complement of 
the map of Europe, oscillating between an Austrian and a French alliance, 
but a kingdom able to take the lead in questions which have elsewhere 
been thrown aside as insoluble. We have seen her found and maintain a 
constitution, without suffering her newly acquired liberties to degenerate 
into excess. We have seen her maintain the rights of the State in the 
control of ecclesiastical power, without allowing the interests of religion 
to be impaired; and, when war broke out in Northern Italy, it was not 
the fault of Charles Albert, or of his sons, or of his people, if the result 
was not more conformable to their hopes and their exertions. During that 
contest the Princes of Savoy—the present King and his brother, who is 
now in this country—were constantly conspicuous for their brilliant va- 
lour; and, although he escaped by a miracle without a wound, the Duke 
of Genoa at the battle of Novara had no less than three horses killed under 
him. In energy of character and in knowledge of the wants of their age 
these Princes stand first, or rather stand alone, among the degenerate 
rulers of Italy ; and in the changes which the course of events must bring 
about in that country it may be hoped that they, at least, will not play an 
obscure or inglorious part. 

To a member of one of the oldest. reigning houses in Europe, occuping 
at the present time so prominent and interesting a position in the ranks 
of those nations which still enjoy the blessings of independence and free- 
dom, a visit to this country and to the Court of England cannot be ill- 
timed ; for he has, on the one hand, every claim to the marks of respect 
which will be paid him, and, on the other, he will learn more nearly to 
appreciate the spirit and the institutions of acountry which various recent 
events have brought into closerconnexion with his own, The magnificent 
city from which he derives his title was annexed to the Crown of Sardinia, 





relate only to the Government of India at home and in that country, for | in a great meqadre, hy the infacnoe of Bagiand ; and ere long Gence wilt 


he did not consider it worth while to wait until the conclusion of the 
enquiry now proceeding upon other points. It was most inexpedient that 
any delay should take place. He examined the arguments which had 
been advanced for postponing legislation, and contended that the greater 


part of the heads of inquiry, now being made in committee, exclusive of 


Government, were such as must be settled either by administration in 
India or by legislation at home. The inquiry into all the branches of the 
question would occupy not one, but two or more sessions, whilst upon 
many subjects, the House already possessed all the information necessary 
to guide its judgment. He should not be met by any appeals for. delay, 
from the members of the Indian Reform Society, seeing that they had al- 
ready made up their minds upon the form of Government—that of a sim- 
ple Government at home. Her Majesty’s ministers were prepared to lay 


before the House the plan they deemed best for the happiness of the people of 


India. 
it. 
might now be expected from India on the subject of the form of government, 


Let the House amend it if they pleased, but do not let them delay 


and that it was absolutely necessary to legislate in the present session, in 
order that there might be no uncertainty in that country. The Marquis 
of Dalhousie, the governor, had written home—* by all means legislate 
After such evidence, 
Government would have been totally inexcusable if they had consented 


at once ; delay is a source of danger and weakness.” 


to postpone their measures. 


Jonsiderable misapprehension prevailed as to the progress which India 
has made within the last twenty years. There was a disposition to judge 
on this subject by our own progress—a most fallacious test ; at all events 
he had, upon investigation, discovered that the statements contained in 
the petition from the native associatiou were greatly exaggerated. He 


was far, however, from saying these had not being sins of omission and 


commission, but he mentioned a variety of facts to show that a great deal 
had been done in the way of improvement, and that if more had not been 
effected it was owing to the expensive wars in which we had been engaged. 
He reviewed the amendment which had been made in the legal code of 
India, and contended that justice had been fairly and impartially admin- 
istered by the English judical officers. If there was defect anywhere, it 
was in the Queen’s Court rather than in the company’s courts. If he 
might judge from the fate of appeals brought over to be decided in this 


country, from a return he showed that two-thirds of the appeals from the 


company’s courts were affirmed, and one-third reversed ; while from the 
Queen’s courts one-third only were affirmed and two-thirds reversed. The 
native courts had improved in their tone, and they now decided a 
He then passed on 
to the question of public works, and elaborately described additions and 
improvements made in the road. He admitted that the great north road 
was In a wretched state, but all those of commercial importance had been 


large proportion of the whole civil business of India, 


greatly improved, whilst the interior communications with the coast by 


road and canal were extending. The construction of railways had com- 
menced in each of the three presidencies, and one had been partially 
opened. He showed that much had done for the extension of irrigation. 
Measures had been taken to put all such works upon a better footing by 
means of effective superintendence and annual estimates. He then re- 
ferred to improvements made in the tenure of land, and in connection with 
this subject showed that the growth of cotton had been encouraged. The 
American plant could be grown in almost every part of the Presidency of 
having ascertained this fact, it rested with 
He had no 
were provided for it in this 
‘ The re- 
venue of the country had decidedly improved of late years, He admitted 


Madras. And the Government 


private enterprise to promote and encourage its growth. 
doubt that if a good and certain market : --s 


country, the plant would be cultivated to a 


very great extent. 


that the duty on salt was objection 
consumption which was taxed, and it 


done in the last twenty 


morally, than at any previous 
condition of the peasantry of 


try, and an immense increase had also taken 
India and the Government at home. 


at home. 


its change. 


It had been shown before the committee that no further information 


able ; but it was the only article of 
L \ was not oppressive, for the average 
annual amount of it was only nine-tenths per head. Much then had been 

i years for the improvement of the people of which 
we might be proud, besides the discontinuance of infanticide and other 
revolting crimes. The country indeed was now in a better condition, 
period. He saw nothing to show that the 


India was not full 1 to that of an 
other civilised nation in the world. Exports from India had, 4 the last 


twenty years, increased in a far greater ratio than even those of this coun- 
t place in the imports; it was 
important, then, that these people should be well governed, and he would 
now proceed to consider this subject in two branches, the Government in 

at h He first described the Government 
He stated the principal accusations against the Home Govern- 
ment, defended it from them, and reviewed several recommendations for 
Lord Ellenborough’s plan would be a double Government 
under another name. Lord Hardinge, a most competent authority, gave 
it as his opinion that the double form of Government was the best. With | 
regard to the intentions of Government, the proposal was to maintain the 


be converted, by a complete system of railway communication, into one of 
the principal commercial harbours of Southern Europe. The enlightened 
policy of the Piedmontese Government has already removed as far as pos- 
sible the barriers of commercial restrictions, and in this respect has an ad- 
vantage over her Mediterranean rivals, Marseilles, Leghorn, and Trieste. 
All that is wanted to perpetuate the blessings which the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia enjoys is the maintenance of her independence ; and, if that were 
threatened, we know ‘ew other objects on the continent of Europe at this 
time more calculated to excite the sympathy and to claim the protection 
of Britain.— Times, June 2. 


Looking with peculiar interest upon the Royal personages of Europe, 
who represent the mixed form of government, we annex from the same 
journal, a partial account of the movements of the Prince in London. 


His Royal Highnes the Duke of Genoa went to Buckingham Palace yes- 
terday afternoon at three o’clock, and had an audience of her Majesty. 
H. R. H. was accompanied by his Excellency the Sardinian Minister and 
Count Avograno, officiers d’ordonnance. The Marquis de St. Marson 
and Count De la Valle, aides-de-camp to H. R. H. were in attend- 
ance. The Duke was presented to the Queen by the Earl of Clarendon, 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.—Shortly after the Duke’s 
return to his hotel, the Prince Consort arrived from Buckingham Palace, 
and had an interview with H. R. H. It is understood that the Prince 
waited upon the Duke for the purpose of conveying a personal invitation 
for H. R. H. to dine with her Majesty last evening at Buckingham Palace. 
—The Duke walked out early yesterday morning through some of the 
principal thoroughfares at the west end. H. R. H., who was accompanied 
by the Sardinian Minister, honoured the establishment of Mr. C. F. Han- 
cock, of Bruton-street, with a visit, to inspect the “ Ascot Royal Hunt 
Cup.’’—At noon, Count Walewski, Ambassador of France, was honoured 
with aninterview by H. R. H.—Among the other foreign Ministers who 
paid their respects were the representatives of Turkey, Portugal, the Bra- 
zils, &c.—-The Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Clarendon, and other mem- 
bers of the Administration, and a great many members of the aristocracy 
also called during the day.—At five o’clock H. R. H., accompanied by the 
Sardinian Minister, and attended by his aides-de-camp, walked in Hyde- 
park, and had an opportunity of seeing Rotten-row crowded with eques- 
trians. 

The Queen had a dinner party, at Buckingham Palace. The company 
included the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Genoa, the Princess Adelaide 
of Hohenlohe, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
fold, the Sardinian Minister, the Chevalier Massimo d’Azeglio, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane, Countess of Som- 
ers, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord John Russell, Marquis de St. Marson, 
Count Della Valle, Marquis Rapallo, Count Avogadro de Colobiana, Lady 
Anna Maria Dawson, and Col. Wylde. 

During the Duke of Genoa’s visit to Paris whence he went to London 
he was the object of Louis Napoleon’s special attention. We can only 
make room for the following extract of a letter, dated May 31. 

The grand ball given in honour of the Duke’s visit took place last night 
at St. Cloud, and from 1,500 to 1,600 persons were invited. The gardens 
were magnificently lighted up, but the effect was somewhat sroiled by the 
rain, and the coldness of the air, though it was all but June, and the wet- 
ness of the grass prevented many from promenading in the shrubberies. 
A military band was stationed in the garden, which played at intervals 
select airs. The Emperor and Empress entered the saloons before 10 
o’clock. They were immediately followed by the Duke of Genoa, who led 
the Princess Mathilde by the hand ; the Grand Officers of the Household, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps. In the first quadrille the Em- 
peror danced with his cousin the Princess Mathilde, and the Duke of Ge- 
noa with the Empress, who looked remarkably well, and whose health ap- 
—_ tobe quite re-established. Prince Napoleon (Jerome), Prince Louis 

ucien, the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, Marshal Narvaez, all the di- 
— body, Marshals Rey and Harispe, Admiral Mackau, and a very 

ir number of Senators and Deputies, public functionaries, and distinguish- 
ed literary and scientific persons were present. Supper was served at mid- 
night in the orangery, which presented a magnificent appearance. Dan- 
cing was kept up to an advanced hour. 


| aemienennesaumememteemmel 
PEACE OR WAR IN EUROPE. 


Although Mr. Disraeli and Lord Hardwicke have already tendered to 
the Government and to the public the result of their political sagacity 
and nautical experience, and have demonstrated with the utmost precision 
that the Russian fleet ought to arrive at the mouth of the Bosphorus on 
the 11th of June, we must be pardoned if we withhold our implicit con- 
fidence from these prognostications, and remind our readers that, in the 
very obscure state of affairs in the East, it is much easier to speculate on 





present form of Government, but to improve the Court of Directors by re- | imaginary occurrences than to determine what may be attempted by others, 


ducing the number to twelve, and to add six from the Indian service. or what is to be done by 
With regard to patronage, it was proposed to do away with nominations. | Prince Menschikoff fro 


As regarded the civil service, the introduction of military colleges, | known, nothing more can be ascertained of the intentions of the Court of 
there is some confusion here in the report) competency | 


* * 


(* 


rture of 
essa are 


this country. In fact, since the de 
m Constantinople and his arrival at 


| St. Petersburgh, except by the channel of diplomatic explanations or by the 


occurrence of fresh events ; for Russia is a country inaccessible to public 
compen anes, and in this important conjuncture the Government will 
oubtiess 


its intentions secret. 
It is, then, from the Russian Cabinet itself, and from the Em- 


peror Nicholas, that we await a decision involving the most serious con- 
sequences to all Europe, and that decision will not, we trust, be taken 
without due regard to the remonstrances which the late assurances of the 
Russian Government entitle every other Power to address to it. All Eu- 
rope was called to witness the moderation and equity of the Imperial de- 
mands. All Europe stands amazed at their intemperance and a yl 
And, although Turkey may have to defend herself against a Ru “e 
gression, Russia has to defend herself against a charge even more fatal to — 
the honour of a mighty State. Under these circumstances, it is 

that a negotiation may be opened at St. Petersburgh, to which other 
States would be Parties ; and it is said that Austria has already 

in conjunction with England, to adjust this difference by their good offices. 
Supposing such a proposal to be made and accepted, it is, perhaps, the 
best mode of finding a way out of this embarrassing and dangerous situa- 
tion, and of the several alternatives which have been su. this seems 
the least unfavourable. But we cannot be at all certain that on a quer- 


tion of this nature the Emperor of Russia will accept any foreign inter- 
ference, or that it will arrive in time to influence his course Futon ; 
nor is it easy to ascertain how far his , 


y scertain conduct will be governed by t 
state of public feeling in his own dominions. The goutediien of the Syathe 
ern Greeks and the recovery of St. Sophia are objects long regarded with 
superstitious enthusiasm by the Russian Church ; the triumph of the Rus- 
sian forces over the Mussulman has been for nearly a century the dream 
of the army ; the aggrandizement of the Empire is the familiar theme of 
the nation. Is it certain that the Emperor has strength to arrest the 
passions and to silence the hopes which Prince Menschikoff’s mission was 
imprudently calculated to stimulate and to inflame? The influence of 
popular feeling in Russia has sometimes been shown with a degree of in- 
tensity which is not diminished by the fact that it has no natural or legal 
mode of asserting its power. If there were motives in the Cabinet of 
Russia strong enough to occasion the mission of Menschikoff, the demean- 
our he assumed, and even the stratagems practised to conceal his real 
objects, will not those same motives furnish a pretext, and perhaps an ob- 
ligation, to follow up that mission and to avenge its defeat? 

We are told by a certain class of writers and politicians, who include, 
strangely enough, the extremes of either party, that the time is come for 
bold and united action on the part of France and England, and that not 
a moment should be lost in despatching the combined fleets to the Darda- 
nelles ; and we are not disposed to controvert the argument that the de- 
parture of Prince Menschikoff warrants an amount of precaution which was 
before that event premature. But here a new difficulty arises. For the 
actual defence of Constantinople a fleet off the Dardanelles is still at a dis- 
tance of 82 miles from the capital, and would have to come up the Straits 
against a current running four miles an hour, and the Etesian wind, which 
blows at this season of the year from the north as steadily as a trade wind. 
But, if the Porte were to admit the fleets into the Straits before a declara- 
tion of war has been made, that act would constitute a clear infraction of 
the Convention of 1841, and would supply Russia with the complete casus 
belli, which she has yet to seek. The policy of a united intervention of 
England and France for the defence of the East from Russian invasion 
has frequently been warmly advocated by us on former occasions ; and we 
Mag: recently expressed our regret that changes should have taken place 
in the Government of France which shake our faith in that salutary alliance. 
But, to engage in so important an undertaking, the British Government must 
have ample reason to be satisfied that it will accomplish the object required, 
and that it will not be used for any other purpose. Louis Napoleon, on 
the contrary, has lately intimated that, in the event of any territorial ag- 
gression on the part of Russia, France would seek compensation elsewhere, 
and, according to the language held by M. His de Butenval, would seek 
that compensation in Belgium. But, let it be in Belgium or any other 
part of Europe, and will any English Minister or Englishman say that, 
because the Emperor of Russia crosses the Pruth, we are to abet another 
encroachment on the part of France equally dangerous, and still more 
arbitrary and illogical? Such an action would be, in reality, not to pre- 
vent the pillage of Turkey, but to extend it to the spoliation of Europe ; 
and the threat held out by Louis Napoleon was not that he should 
the career of Northern aggression, but that he should imitate it. Insucha 
case we have as little in common with one invader as with the other, and 
by taking part in the quarrel we should only assist the sinister designs of 
both. 








Our own interests in this question, and the general interests of peace 
appear to us to be far more nearly allied with those of the German 
Powers. We have read with some surprise the extravagant tirades of 
some organs of the German press, to the effect that “ Europe expects ‘ Eng- 
land to do her duty ’”—or, in other words, to fight the battles of Europe 
while Prussia and Austria look on. Our continental readers may be 
assured that such is not the intention of England or of the English Go- 
vernment. To us Russia is at worst a very distant antagonist. She has 
no influence on our political condition ; she has laid us under no oppres- 
sive obligations ; she has no armies encamped upon our frontier ; and we 
entertain, for ourselves, no fear of her power. If Germany quails under 
the ascendancy of Russia, and views with absolute terror an extension of 
that gigantic Empire, Germany, and Germany alone, can take effectual 
military means to prevent such a catastrophe. The defence of the Lower 
Danube from the occupation of a Russian army is pre-eminently a Ger- 
man question ; and if Austria and her confederate State allow that impor- 
tant artery of their common territories to be wrested from them, they 
deserve no better fate than to lose it. Upon their conduct in this emer- 
gency mainly depends the attitude of France in Belgium, in Italy, or on 
the Rhine. If the principalities of Turkey sink into Russian provinces, 
it is because the German Governments have not had penetration to dis- 
cover their danger or determination to resist it ; and even now they affect 
to be looking for the support abroad which none but themselves can 
effectually give. In the present state of Europe, and at the distance at 
which the negotiations connected with these events are going on, we can 
do no more than indicate the causes which render any rapid or decided 
move so difficult ; but at least we hope that, when this crisis is decided in 
one way or another, the great Powers of Europe who have never aban- 
doned the cause of legality and peace will still be found united.—— Times, 
June 1. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWINGROOM. 


The Queen held a Drawingroom (the first this season) on Tuesday after- 
noon, the 2nd inst., in St. James’s Palace.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
arrived from Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detachment of the Royal 
Horse Guards, and were received by the Lord Steward, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Treasurer of the Household, the Vice-Chamberlain, and the 
Comptroller of the Household.—The Duke of Genoa, the Heredi 
Grand Duke and Duchess and the Duchess Caroline of Mecklenbur. 
Strelitz, the Princess Mary and Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Adelaide 
of Hohenlohe, and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar were present at the 
Drawingroom. The Royal family were received by the Vice-Chamberlain 
and conducted to the Queen in the Royal Closet. Her Majesty was at- 
tended by the Lords and en of the Household. 

The Queen wore a train of blue and silvercloth, with gold s im- 
med with gold braid and silver blonde. The petticoat was white net 
over white satin, trimmed with gold braid and white roses, with green 
and gold leaves. Her Majesty’s head-dress was formed of diamonds and 
feathers—The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a blue moire antique 
train, embossed with white flowers, and trimmed with blue. The sto- 
macher was of diamonds. Three skirts of blue tulle, embroidered with 
silver, over @ blue silk petticoat. The head-dress was composed of fea- 
thers anda tiara of diamonds, of wheat ears, with lace lappets. The neck- 
lace and ear-rings were diamonds.—The Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
wore a train of white watered silk, brocaded with leaves trimmed with 
white satin ribbon and silver ; the stomacher, of silver blonde and blush 
roses : the petticoat of white satin, trimmed with tulle, silver blonde, and 
blush roses. The dress was of English manufacture. The Princess’s head- 
dress was formed of feathers, roses, and diamonds.—The Duchess of Argyll 
wore a costume de cour, composed of a train and body of the ric 
emerald green satin ; the train trimmed all round with bouillons of tulle 
illusion and bows of violet watered ribbon a deux tons ; the body trim- 
med with fine Brussels lace and a bouquet of water lilies and violet rib- 
bon ; the dress of the richest white gros de Naples, trimmed with bouil- 
lions of tulle en pointes and bouquets of water lilies and violet ribbon to 
correspond with the train. Head-dress, a plume of feathers, Brussels lace 
lappets, and a yay ue display of diamonds and jewels.—Miss Wil- 
cocks, a niece of the American Minister, wore a rich presentation dress, 


composed of bodice and train, of white moire antique, trimmed with point 
d’Alencon and bouillons of tulle and ribbon ; petticoat of embroidered 
tarlatan, over white satin, each flounce draped en tablier with bouquets of 
roses panachees. Head-dress, wreath of roses panachees, ostrich feathers, 
and point lappets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

_ The diplomatic circle was first introduced, and afterwards the general 
circle passed before the throne.—More than two hundred young ladies 
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werd presented to her Majesty on this occasion. The dresses were gene- 
rally extremely magniiicent. 

After the Seaviirecth, the Queen and the Prince returned to Buck- } 
ingham Palace ; and in the evening honoured the Royal Italian Opera 
with their presence. 


PROMPTNESS OF A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER. 

Much has been said lately regarding the attempts of the British squad- 
ron on the coast of Cuba to suppress the infernal slave trade. In aspeech 
made recently in the House of Lords, Lord Carlisle narrated the fol- 
lowing circumstance, We use his own words: 


Amid all these disgraceful and revolting proceedings, it is most satis- 
factory and refreshing to find how efficiently our gallant naval service is 
discharging its duty in these seas. The noble lord mentioned the other 
evening that in the course of this year six slavers have been taken on the 
coast of Cuba. Three of these slavers were taken in one day by Capt. 
Hamilton, of Her Majesty’s warsteamer Vestal and I have had the good for- 
tune to read an account of the transaction, written by an eye-witness, 
which presents some of the most striking illustrations I have ever perused 
of British heroism on its most congenial element, and which I cannot re- 
frain from describing to your lordships. There was in port with the Ves- 
tal a steam-shooner, the Venus—so named, I suppose, from its being the 
model of piratical beauty in naval architecture—a schooner noted as the 
fastest vessel in those seas. It was reported to Capt. Hamilton that the 
Venus, taking advantage of the Vestal’s undergoing painting and re- 
pairing, intended to slip out of the harbour and be off on a slaving expe- 
dition. Capt. Hamilton did not mention the information thus received to 
any one, but kept himself prepared for the contingency. The same night 
a tornado, accompanied with heavy thunder, springing up, the Venus 
seized the opportunity, and at daybreak it was reported to Capt. Hamil- 
ton that she was off. The captain immediately sprang out of bed, and in 
less than three minutes the Vestal was under press of canvass, on her way 
out of the harbour in pursuit. There were 11 ships of war in the harbour 
at the time, and the American crews, like good brethern, saluted the Ves- 
tal on her way with three cheers. There were several vessels discerned 
in the distance, and at first it was not known which of these was 
the chase, but the Venus was presently identified by the peculiar white- 
ness of her sails, and it was eagerly directed after her. In the} 
course of the night another tornado came on, and the Venus was once 
more lost sight of. Thereupon came the question, which way should the 
Vestal direct her course? After some consultation it was conjectured 
that the Venus would steer for the Bahama Shoals,—a locality of dan- 
gerous navigation for larger vessels. At sunrise it was found that this 

j was accurate, for the Venus was seen in the shoals. The Ves- 
tal proceeded after her, until, the lead giving as the soundings only a 
quarter less four, it was impracticable for the Vestal to get nearer 
tothe chase, Under these circumstances Capt. Hamilton thought he 
would try the effect of a long gun enormously charged. The shot told 
the yremwe and she came to. Capt. Hamilton at this moment 
wered. two slave schooners further on among the shoals. He could 
not follow them in the Vestal, but proceeding on board the Venus, he 
put his revolver to the captain’s head, and thus made him steer after the 
the two schooners, which were speedily captured. They were found laden 
with arms, slaving implements, &c., and were on board one of them 
documents which authorized Capt. Hamilton, on hisreturn to the harbour, 
in taking of alarge brig there, La drragonese. Asthe Vestal 
came into harbour, towing her three prizes, she was received with loud 
cheers by the shipping in port, and one of the American captains made 
this speech in honour of the exploit :—“ Well, it made my heart run over 
to see the old country come out so proud, and the ship pass through the 
Spanish fleet so silent and calm with her prizes.’’ (Hear, hear.) 


>_> 


INDIA—THE BURMESE WAR. 


A letter, dated Bombay, April 28, thus explains the details of the un- 
satisfactory accounts, already made known by telegraph. 

“ The news from Burmah extends to the 9th of April, and is extremely 
unsatisfactory. Two days after the departure of the regular mail steamer 
from Rangoon the Medusa arrived there from Moulmein with an urgent 

isition for more troops. The steam frigate Mozuffer was immediately 
despatched to Calcutta, where she took on board a wing ofthe 2d Euro- 
pean Fusiliers, and immediately returned. The other wing is to follow. 
Arrangements have, it is said, been put in train for following up these re- 
inforcements by a still more numerous embarcation of soldiers as soon as 
they can bly be despatched.—The fact is that the Burmese Court is 
playing its old game, and, while endeavouring to delay our advance by 
negotiation, is organising a partisan warfare in our rear, which threatens 
severe inconvenience and danger to our small detachments scattered over 
the country. The garrisons of both Moulmein and Rangoon (our very base 
of operations) are again threatened by numerous bodies of the King’s 











troo 

“si No particulars have yet transpired regarding General Cheape’s affair 
with Myah Thoon. This unwonted silence has of course led (says the 
Dethi Gazette) to all sorts of unpleasant rumours. The Englishman has 
heard that some of the native troops—those whose bravery was most re- 
lied on—did not behave well. The Hurkaru hears that the casualties 
have been greater than was reported. 

“The present position of affairs is as follows :—On the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy, beginning at its north, the garrison of Rangoon, only 800 
strong, is said to be threatened by a Burmese force consisting of two bo- 
dies of 1,500 each, commanded by Woongee ; higher up, at Donabew, there 
is a force observing Myah Thoon. The head-quarters at Prome have been 
much weakened by the detachment of a considerable force to the south to 
look after Myah Thoon. and another to the north to form the advance at 
Meadey. There are small parties at intermediate points along the right 
bank of the river, but the latter affords ample facilities for communicating 
with them or relieving them if necessary. On the left bank, however, 
there are grounds for considerable anxiety. General Steele marched up a 
column from Moulmein to Tongho through the interior, leaving small gar- 
risons at Beling, Shoygyn, Sitang, and other towns he went through. He 
is now halting at Tongho, within 21 marches of Ava, with about 800 men. 

“ Moulmein, Martaban, and Beling are all threatened by superior forces 
of Burmese, and there is every reason to fear that the small garrisons of 
Sitang and Shoygyn (so distant from any aid) must be also surrounded by 
bodies of the enemy. The troops are in very bad health, provisions are 
very scarce, and the various steamers are getting used up by hard work. 
The Burmese ioners have met Captain Phare, and returned to 
Ava for further powers, There are two accounts of their objection to sign 
the treaty. According to one they spurn all idea of cession of territory, 
and by the other they are stated to object to the particular line of frontier 
selected. It is quite clear that a permanent settlement can only be made 
with our troops at Ava, but they are at present so scattered in detach- 
ments all over the country, and provisions are so scarce, that time would 
be required for the collection and equipment of a force sufficiently large 
to sa General Godwin’s views. 

“The first 24 miles of the Bombay Railway—the first railway in India 


and in Asia—was opened on the 16th of April, and has now been carrying | t 


upwards of 1,000 natives daily, for a fortnight. The Great India Peninsu- 
lar Railway Company may inscribe Primus in Indis on their seal, as the 
39th Regiment do on their colours. The railway was not inaugurated as 
the first constructed in Asia should have been. The Governor and Gov- 
ernment naturally manifested no interest whatever in an event which, but 
for the obstruction of their honourable masters the Court of Directors, 
would have taken place several years earlier. 





CHINA. 


The Bombay letter-writer quoted above gives the following particu- 


lars and speculations concerning the great rebellion against the Tartar 
Monarch. 


“T mentioned in my last that the Chinese authorities at Shanghai were 
reported to have asked assistance of the English ships of war = the har- 
bour, but the rumour was disbelieved at Bombay by those best acquainted 
with the Chinese character. The Ganges, which left Shanghai on the 
21st, and Hongkong on the 28th of March, has, however, brought the im- 

t ym ayes that such request was actually made, and that the 
) , and American ships of war present have consented to in- 
te for the tion of Shanghai and Nankin, 

“On the 16th of March most urgent dispatches from the Governor of 
Nankin were received by the Chinese Governor of Shanghai, requiring 
him to implore the foreign Cousuls to send immediate assistance to Nan- 
kin, and stating that unless foreign aid were afforded, and that immedi- 
ately, the city must fall into the hands of the rebels, by whom it was 
closely invested both by land and water. A fleet of Imperial junks, assist- 
ed by hired Portuguese armed lorchas, which had been sent up the river 








to oppose the progress of the insurgents, had been overpowered by the rebel 
foiilla ; and the latter, sailing down the Yangtsekiang, had -anehined 
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without opposition immediately opposite Nankin. The division of the 
“revolutionary army” investing the place by land is stated to be 30,000 
strong, and increasing. Several days before this the Chinese Government 
had also applied for assistance to Sir C. Bonham, the British Commissioner 
at Hongkong. Sir Charles accordingly departed in H, M. steamship 
Hermes on the 13th of March for Shanghai, but had not arrived there 
when the mail left. H. M. steamship Salamander had also gone to 
Shanghai, and H. M. ship Lily was already there. The French war 
steamer Cassini and the United States’ leviathan Susquehanna have 
both proceeded up the Yangtsekiang, and Colonel Marshall, the American 
Commissioner, has determined to place the latter before Nankin. 

“The immedate effect of this interferenc on the relative position of the | 
insurgents and Imperialists is most momentous. It is acknowledged by | 
the Chinese themselves that the loss of Nankin would have been the loss | 
of the empire. The occupation of Nankin by the ‘revolutionary army’ 
would have given the command of the grand canal and cut off all com- 
munications between Pekin and the coast provinces between Nankin and | 
Canton. The insurgents avoided these provinces in their advance north- | 
wards (desiring, it is supposed, to prevent the possibility of a collision 
with Europeans), but they are the most productive of those at present re- 
maining faithful to the Tartar dynasty. The course of the grand canal | 
offered moreover, to the insurgent forces by far the most eligible route | 
for an advance on Pekin. The physical and moral effect of the check | 
given to the revolution by the act of foreign interference might yet (if, 
properly improved by themselves) be the salvation of the Tartar dynasty. 

“The policy of foreigners interfering in the internal affairs of the Chi- 
nese Empire can scarcely be defended. The insurrection is considered b 
many to be what it professes itself—a great national movement to get rid 
of an alien deme Mp far too extended a scale to be crushed by the oc- 
cupation of the month of a single river by European vessels of war. But, 
even were those vessels sent 400 or 500 miles up the river, so as to check 
the northern progress of the revolutionary forces along the whole of their 
present base line of operations, and were the revolution truly altogether 
sopeen for the present, the bolstering up of the Tartar dynasty 
would be anything but conducive to the progress of enlightenment and 
the extension of foreign intercourse and commerce in the Chinese Empire. 

“The translations of the rebel proclamations (with which the Chinese 
papers are now filled) convey a very favourable idea of the organization 
and character of the movement in progress. 

“The revolutionary army is divided into five corps or divisions, each 
complete in itself. “Bach division is divided into brigades of 6,400 men, 
commanded by a brigadier, and containing four regiments of 16 companies 
each. A subaltern’s command is 25 men, a captain’s 100 men, a major’s 
400, and a colonel’s 1,600. The names of all the generals are given, and 
also a description of their persons. There is a corps of ‘ Imperial Guards’ 
and a strong Staff, ‘ Inspectors of Troops,’ ‘ Masters of the Horse,’ ‘ Pay- 
masters,’ a corps of ‘ Surveyors,’ ‘ officers in charge of the signal de 
ment.’ All these are dignified with yellow scarfs and the title of ‘ Excel- 
lency.’ The inferior grades are numerous. Among those particularized 
are ‘ officers distinguished by a red and black scarf, whose duty itis to 
urge the people to enter into their confederacy and to administer the oaths 
of adherence.’ 

“But by far the larger proportion of those proclamations refer to the 
civil organization of the conquered provinces, and the establishment of 
order in the neighbourhood of the army. There are stringent proclama- 
tions against military officers allowing their troops to plunder, and against 
corrupt civil functionaries ; proclamations for the protection and extension 
of educational establishments, and the encouragement of literature gene- 
rally. The education of women is one of the objects of the insurgents, and 
over the doors of the female schools they have established there is a no- 
tice posted, ‘ on red paper,’ to the effect that they are sacred to the sex, 
and that any men presuming to enter them ‘in a disorderly manner will 
be beheaded.’ The enlightened tone of their proclamations is attributed 
—partly—to the circumstance of there being among the rebel leaders many 
members of the ‘Chinese Union’—a literary society instituted by the late 
Dr. Guzlabb for the purpose of disseminating a knowledge of the results of 
European civilization among the Chinese, but it is doubtless principally 
due to the high mental culture of a people among whom education in ge- 
neral and literary acquirements are the only passports to public employ- 
ment or distinction. 

“ There is a complete stagnation of trade in the north of China.” 

Another letter from Hong Kong, of April the 11th, says, 

Since the 28th ult. we have little to report.—We have but meagre ac- 
counts of the rebellion from the North. The latest date from Shanghai is 
of the 28th ult., which gives no intelligence that can. be depended upon 
relating to the position of matters at Nankin. All communication with 

that place seemed cut off. There appeared no doubt of the rebel force in- 
vesting the city, and a report was current that one of the outer gates had 
been forced. Among the various reports circulated there was a prevailing 
one that Keshen, the former Viceroy of Canton, had made a very success- 
ful attack on the rebel force with the Imperial troops, about 150 miles 
from Nankin, in which many thousands of the rebels are said to have suf- 
fered. Nearer Nankin, at Taeping, the Imperial force is also said to have 
defeated the rebels with great loss of life. This news requires confirma- 
tion. The high Mandarin at Shanghai engaged four vessels fully equipped 
to proceed up the Yangtsekiang to reinforce Chekiangfoo. 

At Shanghai there had been fresh alarm among the brokers and natives 
from the difficulty of arriving at the truth as to the state of affairs. The 
present force off Shanghai is—two British steamers and one brig-of-war, 
one French, and one American steamer. 

———_~———— 


THE CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The results of the census of 1851 have just been published. It appears 
that the total number of persons forming the people of Great Britain, on 
the night the Census was taken—the 31st of March, 1851—was 21,129,967. 
After stating this chief fact resulting from the labours of the Census takers, 
they say wi at truth :— 

“ Tt is difficult to form any just conception of these large numbers, for 
men are rarely seen in large masses, and when seen their numbers are 
seldom known. it is only by collecting, as in other cases of measuring, 
the units into masses, these masses into other masses, and thus ascending 
progressively to an unit comprehending all others, that the mind attains 
any adequate notion of such a multitude as a million of men. Thus from 
a file of ten persons, which the eye takes in at one view, the mind readily 
conceives ten such groups or a hundred, and again ascending to ten hua- 
dred or a thousand ; to ten thousand or a myriad; to ten myriads or a 
hundred thousand ; and to ten hundred thousand or a million—arrives at 
the conception of the twenty-one millions of people which Great Britain 
contained within its shores on the night of March 30, 4851. Another way 
of arriving at this conception is by considering the numbers in relation to 
space; as 4,840 persons might stand without crowding on the 4,840 
square yards in an acre, 3,097,600 persons would cover a square mile 
(equal to 640 acres); and the twenty-one millions of people in Great 
Britain, allowing a square yard to each person, would therefore cover seven 
square miles.” 

Doubting whether this statement conveysa complete idea of the number 
of people in Great Britain, the Report attempts another mode of illustra- 
ion :-— 

“ The building of the Great Exhibition in London enclosed 18 acres, and 
50,000 or 60,000 persons often entered it daily ; on the 9th of October 
93,224 persons filled its-floor and galleries, and could almost be surveyed 
by the eye at one time. Of 100,000 personsa general notion can be formed 
by all those who witnessed this spectacle at the Crystal Palace; it is a 
number greater than were ever, at one time, in a building covering 18 
acres, but somewhat less than the test number (109,915) that ever 
entered in one day, October 7th. e population then of Great Britain, 
including men, women, and children, exceeds 211 hundred thousands ; and 
at the rate of a hundred thousand a day, could have passed through the 
building in 211 days ; the English—as they are 169 thousand—in 169 days; 
the Welsh, 10 hundred thousand, in 10 days; the Scotelf, 29 hundred 
thousand, in 29 days; the 143,126 Islanders in the British Seas, in less 
than a day and a half ; the 162,490 soldiers and seamen absent from the 
country when the census was taken, in less than two days. The popula- 
tion of Great Britain in 1801 amounted in round numbers to 109 hundred 
thousands ; and 102 of the 21 I tundred thousands in 1851, or as many as 
could pass through such a place in 102 days, would represent the increase 
of the people of Great Britain in half a century. (It will be observed 
that the Irish are not included.) 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


It is as we surmised : pelisses are already obliged to give place to the 
écharpes manteletes of silks, embroidered in open patterns, trimmed 
with a fine and close net, u which are appliqué leaves of silk. The 
patterns are fastened on the net with chain-stitch. This style is v 
pretty. It is also expected that white canezous and casaques, with sil 
skirts, will be much worn. The skirts are sometimes composed of violet- 
coloured soierie, over and under skirt of white sarsenet. 

Laces and fringes are equally worn as trimmings for dresses, edging the 





flounces, and mantelets. Rich winter silks are giving place to the spring 
materials, such as mousseline de laine, barége, embroidered and prin 
muslins, or, for more simple costume, the printed jaconet. Peignoirs 
déshabillés, for in-door dress, are usually made of these light materials, 
Redingotes are made of light silks ; the sleeves are open to the elbow, and 
attached at intervals by bows of ribbon, showing the under sleeve, formed 
of plain or spotted tulle, or thin muslin. 

he fancy rice-straw bonnets are so becoming and beautiful that they 
have been accepted anew, and will be much adopted, They are often 
simply trimmed with ornaments of the same material, and take their place 


| with those of crape, tulle, or taffetas. The form of the bonnets and capotes 


is still very open, the crown falling behind. The embroidered horsehair, 
the guipure of horsehair, and open-worked straw bonnets, are still in fa- 
vour ; flowers are much used as the trimmings, both inside and outside, 

The various materials in designs, and the trimmings in passementerie, 
are so high in price that one is often ata loss how to decide on a négligée 
dress, Frequently the accessories exceed the cost of the robe ; and it is 
under such circumstances that we feel relieved from our perplexity by the 
graceful conceptions which our Parisian elégantes know so well how to 
carry out, 

Pelisses ma#e in muslin are well adapted for the sea-side ; some are of 
plain mus in, trimmed at the bottom with a wide flounce in deep pointed 
scollops descending to the knees. Above this flounce is another, half the 
depth. A bouillonné of muslin, with a coloured ribbon run through it, is 
placed on the top of each flounce, and trims the front edges of the pelisse, 
the shoulder-seams, and round the throat. The sleeves, which are rather 


y | large, and only reach the elbow, are trimmed with two flounces ; the bottom 


one falling as low as the hand, fastened up on the insde of the arm with a 
bow. Many of these pelisses have hoods, which cover the neck piece, and 
form a pelerine, trimmed with a very deep lace, which serves as a vest 
when the hood is raised over the head: they are lined with pink or blue 
taffetas, and are very pretty ; but the height of elegance is to have them 
lined with pink or blue lisse gauze.— Pari Paper. 





PUNCHIANA. 


One (PERHAPS) IN TEN MILLiIon.—It is a strong matter of doubt where 
there can be found a man in the world who doesn’t owe something to his 
Tailor. . 

PACEMAKERS IN ScarRLet.—Of the two rival Peace Societies, that one 
which will endeavour to insure peace by providing for war will meet this 
year at Chobham. 

Norumne Like Forersoucnt.— Captain (to Brother Officer). ‘“ What 
am Iabout? Ill tell you, old boy. There’s no knowing what may hap- 
pen when we are Encamped on Chobham Common, so I am learning the 
noble Art of making Omelettes, in case anything should happen to our 


part- | ohef! ” 


Prince Menscuikorr’s Uttrwatcm.—The ultimatum of Prince Mens- 
chikoff has been boring every. newspaper reader for the last fortnight. 
We only wish we could see it—so as to see the last of Prince Mens- 
chikoff. 

Tue Preasures or Hops.—Being tossed for several days off the 
Cape. 

en 

Marriaces IN Hicu Lire.—On Wednesday, June 1, the ss of the 
Hon. Isabella Lister, sister to Lord Ribblesdale, and step-daughter to Lord 
John Russell, with the Rev. W. Warburton, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, were celebrated 
at Petersham Church, near Richmond. Lord John Russell gave the bride 
away. The marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. Mr. Cradock. 
After the ceremony, Lord and Lady John Russell gave a déjediner, at Pem- 
broke Lodge, to the bridal party. Early in the afternoon the bride and 
bridegroom left town for the Grove, near Watford, the seat of the Earl 
and Countess of Clarendon. The bridegroom is brother of the ill-fated 
Eliot Warburton, who was lost in the 4mazon——The marriage of Lady 
Margaret Compton, sister of the Marquis of Northampton, with the Hon. 
F. Leveson, M.P., brother of Earl Granville, was solemnised on the same 
day, in the presence of a select circle of the friends of both families. The 
wedding déjeaner was given by Lady Marian Alford, the bride’s sister, at 
her residence, Princes-gate.——_ A matrimonial alliance will shortly take 
place between the vere h Emily de Burgb, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the Marquis of Clanricarde, and Viscount Dungarvan, grand- 
son and heir apparent of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 





Mounr Vernon.—We understand that Mr. John A. Washington, the 
proprietor of Mount Vernon, has disposed of that venerated mansion, 
with two hundred acres of the landed estate, to a company comprisin 
Northern and Southern men, for the large sum of two hundred awe 
dollars. To what purpose the purchasers mean to apply the property, we 
have not heard ; but we are very glad to learn that the terms of sale re- 
serve to Congress the privilege of taking it. Another and an irrevocable 
condition of the sale is that the remains of General Washington are never, 
under any circumstances, to be removed from their present resting place. 
We are informed that the purchasers offered a largely increased price to 
have the sale made absolute; but Mr. Washington replied that he would 
not for any sum that could be named place it out of the power of Congress 
to make Mount Vernon the property of the nation.—JVat. Intelligencer. 





Tue Castine or ConossaL Sraturs.—A letter from Munich, of the 19th 
ult., says :-—‘‘ Two colossal statues in bronze were cast yesterday at the 
Royal Foundry of Munich, the equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, and that of Patrick Henry, one of the founders of Ameri- 
can independence. This operation has been attended by a bold innova- 
tion, which will form an era in the art of casting statues. Ordinarily large 
statues, whose height exceeds ten or twelve feet, have been cast in several 
jets of metal, and joined afterwards. Herr Miller, director of the Royal 
Bavarian Foundry, being in the habit of executing statues of enormous 
dimensions, formed the project of casting these two statues at a single jet 
of metal, and completely succeeded. The two statues are now in the 
hands of the chisellers. That of Patrick Henry is destined to form a part 
of the great monument which they are about to erect in the United States 
in honour of Washington; and the statue of Gustavus Adolphus will be 
placed in the square in front of the Cathedral of Gothenburg.” 





PARLIAMENTARY E.ection.—John Thomas Walshman Aspinall, at Stan- 
den-hall, in the county palatine of Lancaster, Esq., has been returned 
M.P. for the Borough of Clitheroe, in the room of Matthew Wilson, Esq., 
whose election for the said borough has been declared void. 





GLEANINGS. 
Earthquakes were feltin Naples recently. There is evidently much vol- 
canic action going on in that part of the world———Peru is putting in its 


claim to vast discoveries of gold. Prince Metternich attained his 80th 
birthday on the 16th ult,——Fifty years concession of the sub-marine tele- 
graph from France to Algeria has been granted to John W. Brett.——The 
submarine telegraph has been successfully laid between Port Patrick and 
Donaghadee.——AII the students’ associations throughout Germany are 
suppressed. On occasion of the christening of Queen Victoria’s infant 
son, the King and Queen of Hanover, and the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia are expected to visit her Majesty——The Parisian ladies, who 
don’t like the Emperor have adopted a novel way of expressing their con- 
tempt. When he goes to the opera they look at him through the wrong 
end of their glasses, thus insinuating agreement with Victor Hugo. without 
opening their mouths.——An Edinburgh paper states that an American 
has invented a machine which is to be driven by the force of circumstan- 
ces.——Dr. A. Saunders is appointed Dean of Peterborough, in place of 
the late Dr, Butler——The steamer La Plata, built as the Persia for the 
Cunard Company, has made the passage from St. Thomas to Southampton, 
intwelveand a/i:alfdays——The Thermometer marked 86 on Tuesday, in 
this city.—-Three of the N. Y. Marine Insurance Companies,have presented 
Capt. McKay, of the clipper Sovereign of the Seas, with a service of plate, 
in acknowledgment of his skill energy in refitting his ship, when 
dismasted on her last outward voyage to San Francisco.——The marriage 
of Princess Anna, niece of King of Prussia, with Prince Frederick of Hesse 
Cassel, was solemnised at Charlottenburg on the 26th ult, The King liber- 
ally declined to accept a contribution from the nation to pay expenses.——— 
Miss Olivia Rose is elected Registrar of Deeds for the eastern district of 
Lincoln county, Maine. The fair candidate received 496 votes against 245 
for all others.—The celebrated Achilli case—‘“ the Queen vs. Dr. New- 
man” has been finally closed by Dr. Newman paying all the costs. Achilli’s 
costs were run up to an immense sum, but were taxed at £1,034. Dr. New- 
man’s OWN expenses were very large—much larger than Acbilli’s——— 
California Sandwiches are described as a slice of leather placed between 
two white pine chi Price one dollar. Mustard = a sus- 

nsion bridge at Pency, near Geneva, fell on the 27th ; seven lives were 
fost. It was undergoing a test of strength at the moment.——The thea- 
trical and literary world is interested in knowing that Mrs. Mowatt is pre- 
paring an autobiographical volume for the press. It is to be published by 





issn 





the Boston firm of Ticknor, Reed, and Fields——At a meeting in favour 
of the London and Midwestern Railway, Mr. Blackwell, an ironmaster of 
Dudley, stated that the make ofiron in that district had risen from 600,000 
tons per annum in 1825, to 7,000,000 in 1852.—After seven days polling, 
Sir John Key has been elected Chamberlain for the ee | of London. The 
numbers were for Sir John Key, Bart., 3,279; for Mr. Benjamin Scott. 
2,912 ; majority for Sir John Key, 267——Punch, speaking of “ pocket 
legislators,” says that considering how many members purchase their 
seats, most of the laws that are made in parliament may be called buy- 
laws.——Letters from Sicily say that the vine crops are again likely to 
fail ; already there are indications of a grape blight. It is feared, also 
that the olive tree will not be productive this year. At Naples lamp oil 
is now imported to a great extent——-An English company '§ being 
formed to work silver and lead mines in Sardinia.——On the 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1852, the duchy of Cobourg-Gotha contained 105,956 inhabitants. 
— It is reported that the coronation of the Emperor of the French has 
been fixed for the 10th September.——The proposed marriage of the Duke 
of Brabant has been officially announced in the Belgian Chambers.——In 
China a man is permitted to be divorced from his wife for seven Causes, 
one of which is loquacity-——The Empress of the French has sent the sum 
of 40,000 reals for the benefit of the poor of Galicia——The accouchement of 
of the Queen of Spain is expected to take place in December. — Marshal 
Jerome Bonaparte has resigned the governorship of the Invalides, in Paris, 
and has taken possession of the Palais Royal, as his residence.——Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s steam-yacht, the WVorth Star, has been much 
admired at Southampton for her model and fittings. Her walking-beam 
engine is not, however, approved for sca service.——A fact relative to the 
strictness of Court etiquette kept up in Paris at ~~ seems to us amus- 
ingly characteristic. M. Félix. the coiffeuer of the Empress, 18 never per- 
mitted to attend on her Majesty but in full Court suit : the combination 
of the sword at the side and the comb in hand, is singularly felicitous. —— 
The police of Elberg (Prussia) has forbidden the performance of the 
“Muette de Portici” (Masaniello), stating that the piece in question was 
not suited to the present times.—A depution of the directors of the Elec- 
tric Power and Colour Company have had an interview with the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity-house, on Monday on the subject of illuminating 
the coast lighthouses with the electric light ——We are glad to learn that 
the steamer Genova from Quebec, reached Liverpool on the 29th May, in 
fourteen days’s passage.——The Raleigh Register publishes Dr. Atkinson’s 
acceptance of the North Carolina bishopric——The Pacific Surveying 
Expedition finally sailed from Cape Henry on the 11th inst.——Amongst 
the passengers for Liverpool in the 4rabia, on Wednesday last, were the 
Hon. W. G. Knox, Chief Justice of Trinidad, Chief Justice Shaw of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Hincks of Canada. The last named is not the well- 
known Inspector General. 
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FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 


Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 


y ’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated splendours—daring Chariot 
pay Fhe Tournaments, Modern Field — and other exciting and novel Feats of 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 


MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 


Prices or Apmission.—Boxes, 50 cts; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 
Doors open at 2 and at 734 P. M.; Performances to commence at 24g and 8. : 
The entertainments given in the afternoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
Children under ten years of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances. 
e would caution persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box Offices, 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN, 


T the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 


Ba Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094¢ a 109%. 


THB ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1853. 





Foreign affairs still engrossed public attention in England, on the 4th 
inst., as we learn by the mail steamer of that date. Nor is the uncertainty 
,respecting the issue of what is called the Turkish question in any degree 
diminished, by the positive information that Prince Menschikoff had broken 
off all personal negotiations, had quitted Constantinople, and had in fact 
arrived at Odessa on the 23rd ult. There the news ceases, and all beyond 
this is mere speculation. It is clear that the Emperor of Russia has been 
foiled in his effort to bully the Porte, to hoodwink France and England, 
and to carry out those ambitious designs upon Southern Europe which 
have been for two centuries the aim of Russian policy.’ It is not so clear, 
as we said last week, whether his Imperial Majesty will be rash or prudent 
under the disappointment. Conjectures are unlimited as to the probable 
course of events ; but we see no reason for imitating the example of some 
of our contemporaries, by reproducing those of others, or adding any of 
our own. Between those two extremes of rashness, which means war, and 
of prudence, which means peace, lie an infinity of moves, any of which 
may be made by this great player in European politics. Let us see more 
of the game ; and in such case, so far at least as Russia is concerned, it 
mustjbe seen in naval or military advance upon Constantinople, if ag- 

gressive measures be determined upon, since secrets in that quarter are 
closely kept, and the words of diplomatists are treacherous. Even our own 
Government is very chary of information, having refused to satisfy the 
curiosity of both houses of Parliament as to its having ordered, or other- 
wise, the British fleet from Malta to the Dardanelles. We have only fur- 
ther to observe that the presence of the French and English squadrons at 
the mouth of those Straits would only be a preparatory measure of de- 
fence, since the Turkish capital might be taken by a coup de main, ifa 
powerful Russian force issued from the Black Sea and attacked it without 
previous declaration of war. But a step so violently opposed to modern 
usage is scarcely to be apprehended. Armaments still carry on the fight- 
ing business; but in the preliminary flourish of trumpets, something 
more than an attendant herald is employed. We notice a statement that 
Count Nesselrode had suddenly appeared at Cogtantinople as a substitute 
for PrincefMenschikoff ; but the rumour is either ungrounded, or, as some 
say, the Count is only a young nephew of the celebrated diplomatist, 
and his arrival there is consequently unimportant. 

Whilst we are led to believe that Louis Napoleon is acting fairly by us 
in the joint effort to rescue Turkey from the impending grasp of Russia, 
ayy may be placed in a state of political embarrassment, if there be truth 
in the report that the French Government has chosen the present moment 
for sending in to the Belgian Government its little bill of fifty millions of 
francs, for aid rendered in beating the Dutch garrison out of Antwerp on 
behalf of the revolted Netherlanders. Pique at the matrimonial success of 
King Leopold, in securing an Austrian Archduchess for his heir, is said to 
have prompted this sudden call for the settlement of a long-outstanding 
account. If persisted in, it would seriously complicate our relations with 
France ; for we should perforce be her ally in the Kast against Russia, 
and might be expected, nearer home, to side with Russia against France. 
It is certain that the latter power wil} not be permitted to annex Belgium 
to its territory. The marriage already alluded to has been officially an- 
nounced to the Legislature at Brussels, and is an additional guarantee to 
that effect. 

Diplomatic relations between Austria and Switzerland have been re- 
sumed ; and on the whole the prospects of the Continent seem to us to be 
rather interesting than alarming.—In France indeed the phrase “ pro- 
visory permanence” best expresses the manner in which the Empire is 
viewed. The conviction that it cannot endure long reconciles the country 
to its temporary yoke. In its domestic affairs we have but to notice two 
striking incidents. In the first place—and it is an unusual occurrence— 
Louis Napoleon has either recoiled before the force of public opinion, or 
the Legislative Body has plucked up an unwonted degree of courage. The 
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bill for the restoration of the guillotine has been materially modified in 
Committee ; and whilst attempts on the life of the Imperial family are 
made punishable by death, heinous insults offered them involve only va- 
rious terms of imprisonment, and efforts to overthrow the government 
bring upon the offenders the penalty of transportation to a fortified place. 
Why the latter alone should be awarded to the culprits found guilty of | 
high treason, it were difficult to say ; during the last eighteen months it | 
has been incurred by thousands for trifling acts of insubordination. At. 
any rate, it is obvious that in thus submitting to a change in his original 
purposes, the Emperor manifests a certain deference to the public whom , 
he has hitherto set at defiance, whilst the odium of the proposed enact- | 
ment still clings to him.—The other incident worth attention is the bold 
attitude assumed in the Court of Cassation by Messrs. Berryer and Odilon | 
Barrot, when the case of the prosecuted correspondents of foreign journals 
was brought before it, on appeal from the Tribunal of Correctional Police. | 
Although the convicted parties obtained no special benefit from the ap- | 
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| peal, it is said that the speeches delivered on this occasion by the veteran 


Legitimist, and the influential Orleanist, were well worthy of their former | 
fame. They boldly denounced the actual prostitution of Liberty and 
Justice, and gave to the Court a momentary taste of that freedom of dis- | 
cussion which has been so long and so scandalously suppressed. Is the 
Emperor conscious of his weakness, or over confident in the plenitude of 
his strength ? ; 

We must not forget to congratulate our contempory, the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, upon the seizure of three of its later numbers in the Post 
office of Paris, The comments of its former editor and actual correspond- 
ent, Mr. Gaillardet, on the Imperial proceedings have not been acceptable 
to the powers that be. That they were so once may well be imagined by 
the readers of that journal; but we must own that even that brilliant | 
writer became mortally insipid, whilst engaged in a ludicrous attempt to 
whitewash his Emperor. Either from conviction or policy, he has, within 
a couple of months, become less Napoleonic and more piquant, and has 
therefore drawn upon himself the customary warning. But we were the 
gainers, whether the French police approved or otherwise ; and we only | 
trust, observing no communication from M. Gaillardet, in the Courrier of 
yesterday which contained the news by the Asia, that he is not inconti- 
nently packed off to Lambessa or Cayenne. 





Continental affairs have precedence in this day’s summary, because 
home politics offer very little subject for remark; and the Parliamentary | 
proceedings are too voluminous to claim anything but the briefest mention. 
—The Opposition Peers made a vain effort on the 27th ult. to throw over- 
board the clause in the naw Budget, by whicha legacy duty becomes paya- 
ble upon real as well as personal property. Lord Malmesbury proposed 
its reference to a select Committee ; but the Government rallied strongly, 
and negatived the motion by a vote of 139 against 126.-—-On the following 
Monday, the Earl of Carlisle made another violent and well-deserved at- 
tack upon the Spanish government, for its supineness at, or connivance 
in, the accursed slave-trade of Cuba. One extract from his speech will be 
found elsewhere. The Foreign Secretary promised an increased pressure 
upon Spain ; and the pressure must be very strong indeed, to produce the 
smallest result. How Spain keeps her promises may be gathered from the 
fact that within a few weeks several thousand slaves have been landed at 
by-places upon the Cuban coast. The subject is very warmly taken up by 
the press and the public.—A measure, intended for relieving the formal oaths 
taken by members of Parliament, from a portion of their inappropriate 
and absurd phraseology, has been thrown out by their Lordships, on a di- 
vision, owing to their jealousy lest its terms might be so modified in the 
Commons’ as to admit Jews, through a side wind. Such is the uncon- 
querable dislike of the Upper House to the professors of the Jewish faith. 

In glancing at the doings of the Commoners, we shall not pause to regis- 
ter the discussions and divisions by which the legislative progress of the 
Budget is marked. Such large majorities sustain the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that one loses all interest in the details.—A long debate took 
place, on the 31st ult., and for the hundreth time, touching the revenues 
of the Irish Protestant Church. Mr. Moore moved for a Select Commit- 
tee to enquire into the subject, but was defeated by a decided vote of 
260 against 98. Lord John Russell and Mr. Bright were conspicuous in 
the fray, the former in very earnest language advocating the continuance 
of things clerical as they are, on the ground that Roman Catholic supre- 
macy is inconsistent with civil freedom, although he did full justice to the 
zeal and loyalty of Roman Catholics when the throne or the country was 
imperilled. Mr. Bright’s dislike to all Church Establishments is so well 
known, that his course need not be explained.—Alterations in the admi- 
nistration of Law have long been coveted, and their progress is by some 
persons considered a test of the reality of the reforming spirit in England. 
If so, and without offering any opinion on the merits of either case, it must 
be said that the spirit hangs fire. Two efforts at amendment have miscar- 
ried, the one without a division on the second reading, the other by a 
vote of 234 against 123 on the third reading. The one was Mr. Butt’s 
New Trials (Criminal Cases) Bill, by which appeals to higher Courts 
would be permissible as in civil causes; the other was intended to ex- 
clude Judges from seats in the Lower House. Mr. Macaulay, after his 
long seclusion, took the floor on this occasion, and made a very pow- 
erful speech against the bill, which we regret that we cannot reprint to- 
day.—Sir Charles Wood’s sketch of the proposed course of the Administra- 
tion, on the great question of the mode of governing India, delivered on 
the evening of the 3d inst., is given above. It is, however. too imperfect 
§to justify comment ; and the full report is not yet at hand. 

The first Drawing-Room of the season has been held; and London is in 
the full swing of fashionable splendour. Mr. Van Buren, ex-President of 
the United States, was among the throng of presentations to the Queen. 








When we wrote briefly, last Saturday, on the subject of the Gavazzi 
riots at Quebec and Montreal, we had but slight telegraphic information 
from the latter place, in reference to the nature and extent of the calamity. 
Otherwise, we should not assuredly have spoken of the loss of life as tri- 
fling, nor have classed the two distressing incidents, as it were, under one 
head. As it is, the reader may well suppose that we are surfeited with a 





plethora of information ; that we scarcely know what to receive, and what 
to reject ; that it is difficult to form any definite opinion, and still more 
difficult to express one. 

As, however, we can neither make room for the copious details fur- | 
nished by our Canadian brethren, nor suffer the sad occurrence to pass | 
without note or comment, we will endeavour to throw into a very few 
words such facts as appear to be well authenticated. Commencing there 
fore with Quebec, where the imprudence of allowing Father Gavazzi to 
deliver his inflammatory harangues was first committed, and where the 
cowardly and wicked assault upon him was first perpetrated, we have | 
to notice that the escape of Father Gavazzi was mainly owing to his own 
resolute courage, to the aid afforded him by a gallant fellow, Sergeant 
Lawson of the Royal Artillery, and by a few private gentlemen of un- 
daunted bearing, whose names are known to us but who might not desire 
to see them in print—that the Police force and the Police Magistrate were 
seandalously deficient in their duties—that the Protestants have held a | 
numerous and influential meeting, in which the great right of freedom of | 
speech was advocated, and a variety of resolutions were passed, declaring | 








| the acknowledged inefficiency of the authorities to preserve the public | 


stronger powers—that a Petition based thereon was presented to Lord 
Elgin on Saturday last—that his Lordship confessed that he had heard 
with shame and regret of these scandalous transactions, although he could 
not give a definite answer to the prayer of the Address—that the French 
Canadians of Quebec and the more respectable of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics are supposed to deprecate this deplorable event, but that they have 
not publicly denounced it, or made any efforts at reparation for the past 
or prevention for the future—and finally, that the Protestants are taking 
into serious consideration the necessity of organizing in self-defence. It 
would, however, be unjust to Mr. Drummond, Attorney-General, East, 
were we not to commend his professional, Parliamentary, and private 
zeal, in reference both to the past and the future. His advice to the pub- 
lic to rely more on itself, and less upon the authorities, ought to be pro- 
ductive of good effect. 

Melancholy enough is the retrospect at Quebec ; but it is thrown into 
the shade by the frightful catastrophe at Montreal. There—beyond the 
sad truth that five or six lives were lost and several persons dangerously 
wounded by the fire of the troops, who were under arms for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace—every thing seems to be involved in a mist. 
Several eye-witnesses have expressed an opinion that the severe measure 
adopted by the soldiers was not called-for; whilst, on the other hand, it 
has been both asserted, and contradicted, that the Mayor read the Riot Act, 
and subsequently gave the order. A Coroner’s Inquest has been carrying 
on an investigation from day to day, and pending this we shall not go 
further into the subject, following therein the praiseworthy example of 
nearly all the Montreal journalists—We are glad to see that a public 
meeting of Irish Roman Catholics was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
disavowing participation in and disapproving the of late riot. Indeed, 
there seems no room to doubt that the attack at Quebec was far more 
savage and more systematically organized, although the immediate con- 
sequences there were less serious than at Montreal. 

Having dropped one or two hints already as to the inexpediency of permit- 
ting Father Gavazzi to lecture at all, we may as well speak plainly on the 
subject, even at the risk of offending a friend here and there, whose mind is 
naturally enough inflamed with indignation at the late events. Heaven 
forbid that we should desire to see one jot or tittle of British liberty cur- 
tailed! and most heartily do we unite with those who deem religious liberty 
beyond all price. Let it, however, be borne in mind that neither freedom 
of worship, nor even freedom of speech in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, could in this case have been jeopardised by the refusal of the re- 
quisite permission. Is not the very license given to Lecturers, Exhibitors, 
and so forth. a proof that a discretionary power is vested in the civil 
magistrate. He would wisely refuse permission to any one likely to 
injure public morals, or to outrage public decency. In moments of danger 
general laws are suspended, and the act is approved. If you see a man 
walking in a powder magazine with a lighted pipe in his mouth, you 
would not argue with him as to his right to carry it, but extinguish it 
forthwith. So we think, with a reasonable expectation that a riot would 
ensue, it would have been proper to prevent the Lecture ; and it was im- 
perative upon the Municipality so to do, if it felt itself unequal to the task 
of preserving order. We recollect all about Mr. Brownson, and the Pro- 
testants’ acquiescence (if it may be called so) in his abuse of them. In 
that case there was no danger. The largerintelligence of the men of our 
Creed, and the doctrines of that Creed itself, were, under the circumstances, 
a sufficient warrant for the permission extended to him. The argument 
on that ground, that Gavazzi should have been peacefully heard, is a 
crushing one as applied to the ruffians who assailed him. But the au- 
thorities have to deal with men as they are, not as they should be. 

This opinion may be unpopular ; but our readers know by this time 
that we speak our mind plainly. We must add another word, however, 
and then adjourn the subject. We hold, then, that when once it was de- 
cided that the risk of riot should be run, the authorities backed by the 
military were bound to carry the matter through. At all hazards, Que- 
bec and Montreal should have been vindicated from the possibility of be- 
lief that they are or have been under mob-law. Much might have been 
yielded in the first instance to prudence ; nothing in the second shopld have 
been yielded to intimidation. If the Protestant inhabitants of those cities 
freally are ruled by therabble, the fact should be known, and they should 
quietly assume the part of the tolerated. But we rather think that this is 
far from being the case ; and regret that our Protestant friends have let 
slip the occasion for asserting their real right to freedom of action. We 
say it was unwise to have Gavazzi amongst you. Having decided to do 
so, we respectfully submit that you should have fought to the last against 
his ejection. 

From time to time comes a rumour from Washington, that the foreign 
policy of the United States is about to be exhibited to the world, in such 
guise as shall make its mark upon the age in which the world moves. 
Egch quarter of the globe is successively destined to furnish the grand 
parade-ground—now it is to be in China, now in the Mediterranean, now 
in Central America, now in the British Colonial possessions. And it must 
be confessed that the present aspect of public affairs abroad promises an 
abundant field of action for the new men and the new measures, appointed 
and adopted by the President. In the meantime, however, whilst waiting 
the development of the new order of things, an attempt has been made by 
the Secretary of State at the seat of government to restore something of 
republican simplicity in the tone and bearing of those who represent the 
Republic at the Courts of monarchical Europe. In a set of instructions 
issued for the use of the diplomatic and consular department, Mr. Secre- 
tary Marcy exhorts those whom it may concern to eschew the fripperies 
of costume, the punctiliousness of etiquette, and the fondness for display, 
which, being more or less interwoven with the representative system 
abroad, have found favour too readily with American Ministers and Con- 
suls. The example of Benjamin Franklin is upheld as worthy of all imita- 
tion ; and in short, gold-lace and cocked-hats are pronounced unbecoming, 
and altogether too anti-democratic for the actual régime.—With what 
feelings this change will be viewed by those who are personally interested, 
there will not probably be an opportunity of learning. Young Attachés 
to foreign legations, however mortified at the sumptuary edict, must sub- 
mit with a good grace, and affect a wonderful amount of zeal for the 
primitive habits and manners of their forefathers. Indeed who knows, but 
that some wag amongst them may not shock the Chamberlain at the Tui- 














_ leries or St. James’s, by presenting himself to Queen or Empress, a perfect 


fac-simile of Benjamin Franklin ?—The press has hailed this crusade 
against uniforms and style, just as loudly as it recently hailed the pro- 
posed increase in the salaries of the gentlemen, who are now to be most 
suitably clothed, when clad in their national dignity. Moreover, with 
that ready forgetfulness of the past which is a sine qué non for popular 
writing, it ignores the lapses of its countrymen into foreign habits, and 
makes no mention of the late schedule of the expense of cooks at St. Pe- 
tersburgh and of carriages at Madrid, whereby the public were entertained 
and edified, and Congress was induced to be bountiful in its appropria 
tions. Of course, the Treasury is fair game everywhere; and no one 
therefore can reasonably object that. whilst the Legislative power has 
generously made grants based on the maximum of expense, the executive 
has with equal consideration stepped in to encourage the minimum. 
There is consolation in everything. If Young America can no longer 
sport it in gold stripes and embroidery, veteran economists may put by a 
portion of their allowarices, and pay all the more honour to the Secretary 


| peace, and calling upon the Legislature to arm the Executive with | of State’s instructions, by a rigid abstinence from pomp and luxury. 
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But, to be serious: this is a move in the right direction, although—if| 
one ever waited for any thing or any body here—the press might have 
waited a decent while, ere it poured out its ridicule upon the “livery,” | 
the “harness,” and so forth, with which names it has been pleased to dub 
official costume. We wish sincerely that tokens of a return to plain liv- 
ing and simple manners were visible in other places, besides this one bu- 
reau at Washington. But we have no such hope. Looking round at this 
city, its costly edifices, its extravagant fittings, its rapid growth in osten- 
tation and splendour, we cannot but feel that even if Ambassadors become 
Franklins, it will be a long time before the modern Republicans learn to 
relish Spartan broth. We know from the experience of history whither 
we are led by great commercial prosperity ; and it might also be well to 
consider, whether the “livery” and the “harness” of fashion be not as 
irksome and degrading as those of rank and station. But then what a dull 
time paragraphists would have of it, if the mere faet of living in glass- 
houses should prevent throwing stones at one’s neighbours. 





A Report on the management and affairs of the Art-Union, emanating 
from the Committee appointed by the N. Y. State Legislature to examine 
into them, has recently been made public ; but it adds nothing to the facts 
already known to all who took interest in the institution, and in no degree 
changes the opinion generally entertained, regarding the conduct of its 
officers. The document itself is too long for our columns ; but the pur- 
port of it is, that the Directors are distinctly exonerated from the charge 
of fraudulent or dishonourable conduct which has been laid at their door 
—that they have been guilty of some errors of judgment in their mode of 
carrying their plans into effect—and that with an empty treasury, and 
all the available property disposed of, there can be no need of further 
legislative action. In one point alone does it seem to us that this Com- 
mittee is entirely wide of the mark. It says, speaking of the managers, 
“and the laudable objects they sought to accomplish have utterly failed.” 
Not so--during the several years of its existence, the Art-Union was the 
means of awakening and stimulating the public taste, and of aiding many ar- 
tists who now sadly miss its patronage. It is true that an injudicious though 
judicial application of the letter of the law regarding lotteries has brought 
its operations to a close ; but the mere fact that in the last twelvemonths 
of its active life it disbursed no lessa sum than forty-one thousand dollars, 
amongst painters (the worst paid class of the community), proves that it 
had not “utterly failed in its laudable objects.” On the contrary, we 
‘must still regret that the managers did not take the advice we gave them 
at an early period of those legal difficulties that have since overwhelmed 
them, and ask the Legislature for an act to exempt them from their un- 
foreseen liabilities. This would probably have been granted, if sought ere 
the joint action of a few malicious individuals and ungrateful artists had 
wrought out the final catastrophe. In that case, the “ laudable” institu- 
tion might still be flourishing, although it may well be doubted whether, 
if the Legislature could now be prevailed upon to grant the requisite 
powers, a set of men of means and leisure could again be found, willing to 
undertake, for the public benefit, the thankless office in which the mana- 
gers of the late Art-Union have been so unfortunately frustrated, and: for 
which, judging by past experience, abuse is the only pay. 





The flower and fruit show of the Herticultural Society has been open 
three days during the week, and we regret to say that the attendance has 
not been commensurate with the beauty and interest of the Exhibition.— 
What a funny set we are! There were charming music, a pleasant pro- 
menade, sights grateful to the eye, perfumes delicious to the nostril ; yet 
the visitors were few and far between. Had a woman with a beard, or 
a man witha tail, been the attraction, Metropolitan Hall could searcely have 
contained the crowd.—When will fashion walk hand-in-hand with taste ? 











Telegraphic reports from New Orleans tells us of an intended rising of 
the slaves, and of such a fearful event being happily frustrated by the ar- 
rest of the ringleader. Fire and massacre were of course to be the accom- 
puniments. It is further said that an English schoolmaster is the instigator. 
If ecohyicted, he will merit condign punishment. The accounts, how- 
ever, are by no means full; and hoaxing, or at least exaggeration, is 
suspected. 

Mr. Dilke, one of the British Commissioners to the New York Industrial 
Exhibition, arrived here early in the week, and makes the list complete- 
Their names and professions have already appeared in our columns.— 
Awaiting the opening of the Crystal Palace, but anxious to spend their 
time profitably in personal inspection of whatever is best worth the see- 
ing, the party has for the present dispersed. Lord Ellesmere and bis fa- 
mily have gone Southward to Washington, but are expected here again 
to-day, intending to start on Monday for an excursion to Niagara, and 
thence into Canada.—In noticing, last week, the arrival of the Leander, 
we omitted to mention Lord Gilbert Grovesnor in the list of Lieutenants. 
We may add also that Lord Ellesmere is accompanied by two of his sons, 
namely, Capt. the Hon. A. F. Egerton, of the Grenadier Guards, and the 
Hon. Algernon Egerton ;—also by Sir John Acton, a young Baronet, who 
is a sor of the present Lady Granville, by her former marriage. 

When mentioning the thirty-days’ passage of the Leander, we did not 
know that she touched at Fayal. Taking thus the Southern course, she 
shows herself to be a fast ship. 





Hirroprome.—Balloons have been ascending through the raised canvas of 
the great tented show in Madison Square, on three afternoons, we believe, dur- 
ing the week. But there is nothing new in wrostation, that we should dilate 
upon the adventures of Mr. Wise; nor in fact has this extraordinary attrac- 
tion drawn us into another visit to the establishment. Great novelties, however, 
are in store, and the critic must be ready to report. 





ADJOURNMENT OF THE CANADIAN LEGISLATURE. 


At a quarter past two o’clock this afternooon, His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General came down in state to the Legislative Council Chamber, 
according to appointment to adjourn the session of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment. 

On alighting from his carriage. His Excellency was received at the 
entrance of the south wing of the Assembly Buildings by a number of 
officers of the Garrison. The 66th Regiment, furnished the guard of ho- 
nour, and the Royal Artillery fired a salute from a field battery at Durham 
Terrace. The splendour of the day was taken advantage of by a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen to witness the spectacle, and a great 
number of carriages drove to the House long before the stated hour. 

At two o’clock, the Speaker declared the House adjourned, by its own 
order. After which, His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
close the first session of the Fourth Provincial Parliament, with the fol- 
lowing Speech :— 

Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

I am enabled at length, after a session of unusual duration, li 
from further wkd. i Parl nt “ ual duration, to relieve you 

ou for the care and attention which you have bestowed - 
ous subjects that have been brought under your consideration. I trent the Pro. 
vince will be benefited, and that its moral andm aterial interests will be pro- 
moted by the many important measures which you have passed. I have 
much satisfaction in giving the Royal assent to the Act for extending the Re- 
presentation of the People in Parliament. There is, I think, reason to hope that 
this measure, which has been sanctioned by large parliamentary majorities, will 
have the effect of imparting weight to the deliberations of the Legislature, and 
increased stability to the institutions of the Province. 

= of a Legislative Assembly : rt . 

t ‘ou, in her Majesty’s name, f supplies which 
for the fettice of the year. meng ad a 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 


which has been productive in so remarkable a degree, and conducive to its in- 
terest and to the establishment of its credit, has been,I re to say, summarily 
interrupted at Quebec and Montreal by disturbances originating in Religious 
controversy, and attended, in one instance, by very lamentable consequences. I 
have reason to believe that these occurrences, which are a scandal to the reli- 
gion which we profess, are deeply deplored by the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of all denominations ; and that the authorities will be 
fully supported in adopting such measures as may be yy prevent their 
recurrence. On former occasions on addressing you from this place I have 
sometimes felt that it was incumbent upon me to dilate upon the resources and 
capabilities of the Province, in order to give encouragement to persons who 
might be disposed, at seasons of oqevers depression, to take a desponding 
view of its prospects. I am sensible, however, that no such representations are 
at present Billed for. The progress which the Province is now making is so 
marked and decisive that few will be found to question it. — . 4 
I have only to express the hope that the spirit of enterprise which prevails so 
enerally, will be tempered by discretion and —- and that a gracious 
Passions will continue to extend to Canada that protection which is not less 
indispensable in prosperity than in adversity. 

The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared 
that it was the pleasure of His Excellency the Governor General that 
Parliament should stand prorogued to Saturday, the 23d July next.—Que- 
bec Mercury, June 14, 


Aru. 

Wan-Orrice, JuNE 3.—2d Reg Drag Gds; Maj-Gen Hon H C Cavendish, to 
be Col, v Gen Sir T. Montresor, K C, dec. Ist Reg Drag Gds; Capt G Briggs 
to be Maj b-p, v P Peach, who ret; Lieut G J Bridge to be Capt b-p, v Briggs; 
Cor E H Crewe to Lieut b-p, v Bridge. 5th Drag Gds; Asst-Surg O'Connor D’ 
Arcey, MD, from 3d Lt Drag, to be Asst-Surg, v Wyatt, app to Coldstream Gds. 
llth Lt Drag; Surg J B St Croix Crosse, fr 31st Ft, to be Surg v Mure, app to 
15th Lt Drag 15th Lt Drag; Surg J Mure, M D, fr 11th Lt Drag, to be Surg, v 
Marshall, app to 3lst Ft. Ist Reg Ft; Ens R G Brady, to be Lt b-p, v H F Jones 
who ret. 5t; First Lt JS Hogge, to be Capt w-pur, v Brev-Maj W Newhouse, 
who ret upon f-p; Sec Lieut L R Parry, to be First Lieut w-pur, v Hogge; Gent 
Cadet F J Mylins, from R MColl, to be Sec Lieut w-pur, v Pa 15th Ft; Ens 
C J W Allen, to be Lieut, b-p, v Turner, pro; Lieut J Walmsley, to be Adj, v 
Turner, pro. 3lst Ft; Surg J Marshall, fr 1ith Lt Drag, to be Surg v Crosse, 
app to llth Lt Drag. 33d Foot; Ens J T Rogers, fm 81st Ft, to be Ens v Davies, 
who ret. 42nd ft; Gent Cad H H Moseley, from R M Col, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Ward pro. 62d Ft; Lieut-Col R G Hughes, from 80th Ft, to be Lieut-Col 
v C W Porester, who ret upon h-p, 80th Ft; Lieut F W Fellows, fm 96th Ft, to 
be Paym, v Dickson, who ret upon h-p. 53 Ft; Capt W. Bagenall, from Ceylon 
R Reg, to be Capt, v Hunt, who exc. 56th Ft; Ens J Martley to be Lieut b-pur 
v Godden who ret. 63d Ft; Maj the Hon R A G Dalzell, from 81st Ft. to be Maj 
v Allan, who exc. 67th Ft; Ens C W Pearson, to be Lieut b-pur, v Webber who 
ret. 69th Ft; Lieut G E Bulger, fm R C R Reg to be Lieut, vy W Tracey, who 
exc. 73d Ft; Asst-Surg C W Poulton, from Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Young, 
dec. 8lst Ft; Maj A T Allan, fm 634d Ft, to be Maj, v Hon RA G Dalzell, who 
exc; Ens J Trent to be Lieut b-pur, v Currie, who ret. 90th Ft; Ens H F Every 
to be Lieut b-pur, vy Thursby, who ret. 3d WIR; J D Blythe, formerly Capt 
89th Ft, to be Paym, v Hills, who was permitted to ret from the Army on 25th 
Feb last as a Lieut of Ist W I Reg. Ceylon Rifle Reg; Capt R Hunt, from 53d 
Ft, to be Cap. v Bagenall, who exc. 

Brevet..—Maj W D P Patton, of 74th Ft, to be Lieut-Col in the Army. 

Srarr.—J M Kennedy, Paym of the 18th Ft, to be Paym of a Recruiting Dist 
v Hood, dec. 


Hosrirat Srarr.—J M Biddle, to be Asst-Sur to the Forces, v Poulton, app 
to 73d Foot. 


Brevet-W Ak-OFFICE, May 31.—To be Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty the Queen, 
with the rank of Col. in the Army—Lt.-Col. Ryre, 73d Foot.—To be Lt.-Cols. in 
the Army, Majors Pinckney, 73d Foot; Forbes, 91st Foot; Kyle, 45th; Burnaby, 
R. A.; Bissett, Cape Mounted Riflemen; Horne, 12th Foot; Armstrong, Cape 
Mounted Riflemen; Bedford, 60th Foot; Tottenham, 12th Lt Drags; Phillips, 
43d Foot; Horsford, Rifle Brigade; the Hon Percy Egerton Herbert, 43d Ft.— 
To be Majors in the Army, Capts Maydwell, 41st Foot; Hon R W P Curzon, 
Grenadier Guards; Véalls, 45th Foot; Hon Adrian Hope, 60th; Campbell, 73d; 
Addison, 2d Foot; Robertson, R E; Mansergh, 6th Foot; Lord Alexander G 
Russell, Ist Batt Rifle Brigade; Tylden, (Sec Cap) R E; Hancock, 74th Foot; 
Smyth, 2d Foot; Bewes, 73d; Faddy, R A; Hon G Talbot Devereux,R A; Com- 
missions to be dated May 28. 


Major-Gen. the Hon. George Anson, M. P., brother of the Earl of Lichfield, 
has been appointed to succeed Major-Gen. Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency of Bengal. Major-Gen. Anson was to 
leave England for the seat of his command by an early mail, accompanied by 
the Hon. Mrs. Anson and famiiy.—-Capt. Boyle, 72d Highlanders, military secre- 
tary to the Lieut.-Gen. commanding the Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, has been appointed Governor of the Military Prison at Weedon.—Capt. 
Makenzie, having resigned the Barrack-Mastership at Woolwich, is to be suc- 
ceeded by Barrack-Master Farquharson, from Porto Bello Barrack, Dublin. 

The following gentlemen, who were dismissed from the service by the sen- 
tence of a general court martial in August, 1851, have been reinstated in their 
former rank in the army, and placed upon half-pay, without the admission of 
any claim to back pay, viz.:__J. H. E. de Robeck, late Capt. 4th Ft; H. B. Rams- 
bottom, late Lieut. 4th Foot; G. F.Coryton, late Lieut. 4th Foot. 

Honorary REWARDS FOR SERVICES IN THE CAFFRE WAR.—To be K. B. C., 
Lieut-Gen the Hon George Cathcart, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Major-Gen Henry Somerset, C. B.—To be C. B., Col Eyre, Liet-Col of the 73d 
Reg of Foot; Lieut-Col Michel. of the 6th; Lieut-Col Yarborough, of the 91st; 
Lieut-Col Perceval, of the 12th; and Lieut Col Napier, Lieut-Col of the Regi- 
ment of Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Tue Camp at CuopHam-—The authorities have issued orders that the whole 
of the troops intended to encamp at Chobham on the 14th instant should arrive, 
if possible, and set up their tents on the same day, in order that it may be as- 
certained in what period of time 9,000 troops, or any other number, in the vari- 
ous stations in England could be concentrated on one point in any emergency. 


Roya. ARTILLERY, Woolwich, May 30.—Col. Dansey, ©. B., a Waterloo offi- 
cer, who has commanded the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar since April, 1852, 
having returned to England on sick leave, Col. H. W. Gordon will proceed from 
Woolwich to Gibraltar to take the command of the Royal Artillery at that im- 

ortant station, in the room of Col. Dansey. Col. Gordon was recently at the 
1ead of the Royal carriage department at the Arsenal here, and previously 
served in command of the Royal Artillery at Corfu and the Ionian Islands, 
where he superintended the fortification of these stations with several hundred 
large guns of the best modern construction. 


New Kwnapsack.—The Master-General of the Ordnance has approved of a 
knapsack of much smaller dimensions being issued to the corps than the kind 
hitherto used; and a great part of the kit at present carried by the men will be 
placed in a canvas bag, and carried on the baggage-waggons, or other convey- 
ance. This new arrangement is certainly a great improvement. 

Lieut-Gen Sir Richard Armstrong, K. C. B., commanding the troops in Ma- 
dras, was to leave on the 26th ult. for England.—Col. Bentinck, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, will command the Brigade of Guards at Chobham-common en- 
campment, and Majors-Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans and Mildmay Fane the regiments 
of Infantry of the Line.—The last number of the U. 8. Gazette says that in that 
fine regiment, the 88th, the Connaught Rangers, there is not at this moment one 
man either in the military prisons, garrison cells, or in the guard-room; neither 
is there a single man confined to barrack; in fact, there is no crime. The 88th 
are at Portsmouth. 





Navy. 


APPoINnTMENTs.—Capts., Kingcome, at present in command of the Simoom, 
steam troop-ship, to command the St. George, 120, guard ship of ordinary at 
Devonport; Henry Smith, to the Simoom.—Commr. Jenner to the Horatio, 22. 
—Lieuts., James Simpson to the St. Jean d’ Acre, 101; C. B. Coles, N. D. Harris, 
and Arthur Grey, to the Sybille, 40; W. H. Phipps, to the Stya, steam-sloop, in 
the East Indies; J. R. Veitch to the S#. rg ner, Muirhead, M.D., from 
the Excellent to the St. Jean d’Acre; W. W. Baynes to the Sybille; P. Digan, 
M.D., recently serving in the Cleopatra, to the Brisk.—Paymaster, W. Hamilton, 
to the Britannia, 120, flag-ship on the Mediterranean station.—Chaplain, the 
Rey. J. Thompson, B.A., to the St. Jean d’ Acre. 


Promotions.—By the death of Vice-Adml. Sir F. Mason, K.C.B., the follow- 
ing promotions and changes take place :—Rear-Adml. of the Red the Hon. Sir 
Fleetwood Pellew, Commander-in-Chief on the East India and China station, to 
be Vice-Adml. of the Blue, thus making that command vacant if precedent is 
followed. Sir Fleetwood’s was one of the unpalatable appointments of the late 
Admiralty, and he has but just entered upon his command. Rear-Adml. of the 
Red Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., also becomes Vice-Adml. of the Blue, by the 
removal of Vice-Adml. Brian Hodgson to the reserved h-p list, with a service 

nsion. Rear-Adml. Ward becomes Vice-Adml. on the reserved h-p list. Capt. 
eR der Burton, K.H., becomes Rear-Adml. on the ret. list; Captse W. H. Smith 
and R. Saumarez also become Rear-Admirals on the ret. list, but without in- 
crease of pay. —_ W. F. Martin becomes Rear-Adml. of the Blue on the Ac- 
tive list, v. Sir J. Hill, Rear-Adml. of the White, v. Sir J. R. Rowley, Rear-Adml. 
of the Red.—A command-in-chief, a captain’s good service pension of £150 
a-year, and an aide-de-campship revert to the patronage of the Admiralty by 
the above changes. 


Brevet Promorions.—Lts., F. Maxwell, J. Middleton, W. F. Barr, and Mar- 
tin Bennet, of the seniority of 1811, on reserved h. p., have accepted the brevet 
rank of commr. on the ret. list of 1830. 

PainFuL AcctpeNt —We observe with great regret that Lt. Fortescue, of 
H. M. 8. Cumberland, has lost an eye, by a violent blow received from a ball, 
whilst playing rackets at the Garrison Ball Court at Halifax. 

It is reported as probable that Rear-Adml. Sir James Stirling will succeed 
Rear-Adml. Moresby in the command-in-chief on the Pacific station, and the 
President, 50, at Chatham, will be the flag-ship—The Sybille, 40, Capt. the 
Hon. G. C. B. Elliott, is to relieve the Fox, 42, Commodore Lambert, on the 
East India station—Seamen were exceedingly scarce at the naval stations at 
the close of last month.—The Banshee, steam despatch-vessel, commanded by 











The tranquility which has for some time past prevailed in the Province, and 


our old friend, Lt. Hosken, formerly of the Great Western, was at Portsmouth, 


' on the 30th ult., in readiness to carry orders to Rear-Adml. Corry’s squadron at 


Lisbon or elsewhere.—Her Matewty the Queen was expected to attend the open- 
ing of the new steam-ship basiti at Plymouth. Several of the vessels 

fitted would rendezvous there on the occasion.—It has been re at the 
naval clubs at the West-end that Rear-Adml. Sir Charles Napier will proceed to 
the Mediterranean, to serve as second in command on that station, in conse- 
quence of the present aspect of affairs at Constantinople. 


Obituary. 


Vicg-ApMIRAL Srr Francis Mason, K. C. B.—The death of this gallant offi- 
cer, Vice-Admiral of the Red, has been reported, in the 75th year of his age, at 
Wheler Lodge, Leicestershire. He entered the navy in 1793, and served afloat 
during a distinguished career of 24 years. He was in the glorious Ist of June 
action—was in many of Sidney Smith’s a ee posted in 1806; 
commanded the Daphne, 20, at the capture of Monte Video; commanded the 
Fisgard, 38. under Sir R. Strachan, at Walcheren; and was subsequently senior 
officer in the Scheldt; commanded the President, 38, and- was at the storming 
of San Sebastian; commanded the Blanche, 46, and the Blonde, 46; was commo- 
dore in the West Indies, and succeeded to the command-in-chief on the death of 
Sir M. eee) attained his flag rank in 1838, was appointed second in com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, with his flag in the Jmpregnable, and for some time 
was Commander-in-Chief, with 12 sail of the line, until the arrival of Sir Edward 
Owen, in 1843. This gallant and distinguished officer married in 1805, Seliua, 
youngest daughter of Viscount Hood, by whom he had 12 children. As a cap- 
A 29 held the good-service pension, and was A. D. C. to the Queen. He be- . 
came a Vice-Admiral in May, 1849. 


Lr.-CoL. FuLLER.—We have to record the demise of Lieut.-Col. Francis Ful- 
ler, C. B., an old Waterloo and Peninsular officer, who died on the 27th ult., at 
Greenwich, aged 62. The deceased was for many years connected with the 
59th Foot, with which he served during the greater part of the late war. He 
was at the battle of Vittoria, the siege of San Sebastian, the battle of Waterloo, 
the storming of Cambray, and the capture of Paris. He afterwards proceeded 
to India, and was at the battle of Bhurtpore, under Lord Combermere. The de- 
ceased held three medals, viz., one for Waterloo, a war medal, and a medal for 
San Sebastian. 


CULLING CHARLES SmitH, Esg.—This venerable gentleman died at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, the Duke of Beaufort, in Arlington-street, in the 79th 
ear of his age, on the 26th ult. Mr Culling Smith was a member of an old 
“nglish family, and was closely related to Sir Cullen Eardley, or Cullen Eardley 
Smith, as he is better known. The deceased gentleman had held situations in 
connexion with the Excise and other departments of the government. In 1779 
he married Lady Ann Fitzroy, widow of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, daughter of 
the first Earl of Mornington, and sister to the Duke of Wellington. Strange to 
add, the Duke of Beaufort married two of the =e of Lady Anne Welles- 
ley—his first wife being her daughter by the Hon. Mr. Fitzroy, and his second, 
the daughter by the immediate subject of the notice. The legality of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort’s marriage to the two half-sisters being surrounded with 
doubt, a special act of Parliament was passed to render its validity undoubtable. 


At Poonah, Seymour Vassall Hale Monroe, Esq., of the 78th Highlanders.— 
At Bath, John Lucius Dampier, Esq., vice-warden of the Stannary Court of Corn- 
wal!.—At Eaton-place, St. John’s-wood, Capt. W. D. Puget, R.N.—Jos. Hornby, 
Esq-, of Druid’s Cross, near Liverpool.—At Bingara, New South Wales, the 
Hon. Thomas Montolieu Murray.—Earl Ducie died at Tortworth Park, Glou- 
cestershire, on Thursday, the 2d.inst—At Bath, Sir Charles Abraham Elton, 
Bart., of Clevedon Court, Somerset, in the 75th year of his age.—At Geneva, at 
an advanced age, Lieut. Nowlan, mg G 9ist Reg.—Francis Briggs, Com- 
mander R. N.—Major Lewis Mackenzie, late of the Scots Greys.—F. R. Berguer, 
Esq., late of H. M. 66th Regt. 





Ovrama. 


The closing of WALLAcK’s, last Monday, after a brilliant season and a bumper 
Benefit to himself—the movement of Mr. Burron and his company from his 
own house in Chamber Street to Nipio’s—and the intended closing of the 
Broapway to-night—these are the events of the week, and they do not call for 
remark. 





LAWYERS ON THE Stace.—Having read a copy of the little piece herein 
criticised, within two or three weeks after its production in Paris, and coun- 
selled a friend to translate and localise it for this dramatic market, we take 
some interest in recording its very recent production and success in London. 
The Times of the 21st ult. says, 


A comic drama in three acts, entitled The Lawyers, was produced last night 
with such decided success that it promises to equal in popularity the famous 
Game of Speculation. We need not say here that we do not attach much im- 
portance to the formalities of applause bestowed on a first night, for we have 
more than once raised a warning voice against confidence in too friendly audi- 
ences. But when we see that a piece of some yes a is thevevahly enjoyed 
throughout, we can record a success beyond the ordinary level, and this was 
eminently the case with The Lawyers. _ : Ce: 

So slight is the plot of this last dramatic novelty, that, if we said it had no 
plot at all, we should not deviate widely from the truth. Mr. and Mrs. Bicker- 
ing Brown, a young married couple, are in the habit of squabbling about trifles, 
and their disputatious propensities are constantly kept alive by the interference 
of Mrs. Alimonia Naggins, Mrs. Brown’s mother. An act of violence committed 
by Brown, who throws his mother-in-law’s cat out of window, leads to a law- 
suit, and threatens to lead to a separation ; but a benevolent solicitor, who is a 
kind of guardian angel to the other personages, effects a treaty of peace be- 
tween the belligerent parties. The husband and wife, now comfortably estab- 
lished, find their tranquillity once more disturbed through the good offices of 
Mrs. Naggins, who calls their attention to the reported trial of the cause “‘ Nag- 
gius v. Brown” in the morning paper. Through circumstances explained by 
the action of the piece they have not witnessed the trial in person, and, now, 
the reckless inventions in which the counsel on both sides have indulged arouse 
suspicions that never before existed. In fact, things are looking worse than 
ever, till the rival serjeants, who appear as friends of the family, unblushingly 
confess that the scandals to which they gave utterance the day before were to- 
tally without foundation, being merely spoken to gain the cause, in accordance 
with the received principles of professional morality. 

The slight plot seems to bring together a more amusing assemblage of cha- 
racters, and to afford more opportunities for good comic acting by a variety of 
personages, than any new piece that has been produced for some time. There 
is, indeed, no interest, commonly so called, in the story, but throughout the 
whole piece some forcible trait of character is exhibited, and not one of the 
dramatis persone is a mere nonentity. The two serjeants—one celebrated for, 
brow beating his witnesses, the other for withering them with indifferent jokes 
—stand out as types of a class, and their peculiarities, rugged and facetious, 
are admirably embodied by Messrs. F. Matthews and. Basil Baker. The stormy 
mother-in-law—one of those terrible advocates of the rights of women whom 
Mrs. F. Matthews so well knows how to portray—is ably contrasted with the 
less irascible, but by no means mild wife—a part played in excellent taste by 
Miss Robertson, who shows that she can be spirited without vulgarity or exag- 
geration. The husband, intrinsically good-humoured, but easily irritated and 
distressed, is a substantial being in the hands of Mr. Roxby. No one can be 
more bland and business-like than the worthy lawyer, acted by Mr. Cooper ; 
while, towering above all the rest, is a personage to whom we have not yet 
alluded, as his position is rather external to the plot—a briefless barrister, 
ylayed by Mr. C. Mathews. This is one of those voluble wights who belong to 
both generations of the Mathews family. His active endeavours to obtain a 
brief, and his delight when he has picked up a murderer as a subject for a bril- 
liant defence, are constant causes of amusement whenever he flings himself into 
the midst of the other personages. Scarcely do we know which to praise most 
—the author, for fitting so many actors with such appropriate parts, or the 
actors, for so completely gealizing the author’s intentions. 

~ With the full knowledie that The Lawyers is founded on a French picce, 
called Les Avocats, written by MM. Dumanoir and Clairville, and produced at 
the Gymnase last August, we would almost give the adapter, Mr. Slingsby Law- 
rence, the credit of an original production. In many adaptations the transfer 
from Paris to London is merely nominal, and M. Dubois, when he becomes Mr. 
Wood, is as much a Frenchman in his habits and sentiments as when he origi- 
ginally figured on the Boulevard. But The Lawyers is a thoroughly English 
piece ; the dialogue is written with English vigour, and the abuses o the Bar 
are satirised with a perfect feeling for the professional peculiarities of this coun- 
try. Although the cause of action borders on caricature, nothing can be more 
life-like than the deportment of the barristers as they lounge through the hall 
and utter frequent pleasantries on their engagements at the courts. And it is 
nut the colouring alone that is original. The adapter has altered the plot of the 
Gymnase piece in several essential particulars, as will be seen at once by all 
who have witnessed the English version, when we state that the character 
which is so well acted by Mrs. F. Matthews, and is so important to the general 
effect, has no existence in the French original.” 


It is but right to add that two or three of the London critics are more severe 
upon the dramatic improbability of the plot ; and observe truly that however 
anxious “the briefless’” may be for causes, they do not obtrude their cravings 
in the purlieus of the Courts. 





A Practical JOKE By ALBERT Smira.—A more than ordinary degree of = 
citement was created at the Haymarket Theatre, on Saturday night the He 
ult., by an — incident which occurred during the performance of M. 
Planché’s popular extravaganza, entitled Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of ; Mont 
Parnassus. in the scene where Mr. Caulfield personates the Spirit o “on 
Blanc, and usually adds to the amusement of the audience by an nang = - 
mimic the voice and manner of Mr. Albert Smith, the extraordinary. T™ = 
blance, after the delivery of a very few words, produced a sensation ation ot 
mated the audience to uproarious laughter and applause. The = ee med 
the public, however, was only surpassed by the astonishment of _ pring 
on the stage, when, almost immediately after, it became evident the Spirit ar 
Albert Smith himself, who, having supplanted Mr. Caulfield. hm poe hd 
Mont Blanc, was making fun of his own entertainment with be gn mas cco 
and good humour. What led to this very curious improvisation eos adhe poo 
public. It is enough to add that every word uttered b, bpet! 4d tor at the end of 
hilarity of the audience, and that, being unanimous!y hon 4 comsmaitiad, sade. 
the scene, he asked pardon of the house for the, joke he ha , 





tired amid the loudest applause. 
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Notites of New Works 

Tue Preacuer axp tue Kino. Translated from the French of L. 
Bungener. Boston. 1853. Gould & Lincoln.—Within a comparatively 
short period we have had occasion to notice several new publications of 
collected Speeches. We have now before us a work, not precisely of this 
class, but devoted to the subject of pulpit eloquence, as illustrated in the 
career and extraordinary endowments of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Mas- 
sillon, the great French preachers of the reign of Louis XIV. Itisa 
translation, and a spirited one, of a very clever French book, which has 
already passed through thirteen editions in Paris. The author, M. Bun- 
gener, is a Protestant clergyman in France ; the name of the translator is 
not given, but in lieu of it, and as a means, we presume, of recommending 
the book to American readers, we have a long prosaic introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. Potts, of this city. He says that the work might well be left 
to speak for itself—an opinion in which we most heartily concur, believing 
that the able translator has done all that it was necessary to do.—The 
plan adopted by the author, for giving vividness and point to a didactic 
subject, is admirable. He has chosen the attractive form of an historical 
novel, in which the two great preachers, Bourdaloue and Bossuet, figure ' 
as the principal personages. By thus introducing them to the reader as 
actors in the stirring incidents of real life, he is enabled to delineate their 
characters with that nicety of discrimination which is only within the 
power of the novelist or the dramatist ; while he has managed to weave, 
into the texture of the narrative, acute observatious upon the nature and 
Office of eloquence, with pregnant hints upon the means by which skill in 
oratory is attained. This mode of imparting instruction, if not the best 
kind of discipline, is certainly the most agreeable. Suggestions thus 
thrown out will not perhaps make a very strong impression, especially 
upon youthful readers, whose attention is usually absorbed by the 
dramatic interest of the story. Bossuet and Bourdaloue did not acquire 
their art in this way, but by laborious application and rigid discipline. 
But while we think little of such works as a means of teaching, they serve 
the purpose of bringing such subjects before a class of general readers, 
who would not otherwise be tempted to consider them at all. They have 
the effect of leading this large class to feel what the pulpit should be as a 
means of enforcing the practical discharge of the duties of Religion ; and 
thus tend to raise the standard of pulpit eloquence. 

The dramatic action of the story takes place within two days. The 
leading incident is the preparation of a sermon by Bourdaloue, which he 
is to preach on the following day, Good Friday, before the king, and its 
delivery by him in the Royal Chapel. The reader is introduced in the 
outset to a group of persons engaged in conversation in the Gardens of 
Versailles. They are the Marquis de Fénélon, his nephew the celebrated 
author of Telemachus, Bossuet, then elevated to the Bishopric of Condom, 
and others celebrated in their day as divines, ecclesiastical historians, cri- 
tics, learned scholars, metaphysicians, and poets. These morning gather- 
ings of remarkable men in the Gardens of Versailles was a feature of the 
time. They came together to converse upon literature, science, divinity, 
and the arts. It was a kind of intellectual Exchange, formed of the ma- 
terials surrounding the splendid Court of Louis XIV., and continued for a 
quarter of a century.’ The discussion, on the morning in question, is upon 
divinity ; and in the course of it Bossuet, after taking a lively part, gets 
into a conversation with the Marquis de Fénélon upon the vices of the 
Court, and the scandal presented by the king living in an open state of 
adultery with Madame de Montespan. He resolves, upon a suggestion of 
the Marquis, to make an appeal to the conscience of the king—an under- 
taking requiring no small degree of moral courage, for the mistress then 
reigned supreme, and the king’s religion was nothing more than fashion- 
able conformity. He determines not only to go and remonstrate himself 
with the king, but to induce Bourdaloue in the coming sermon to make it 
a matter of public expostulation. An unlcoked for incident preeipitates 
events. A courageous priest, to whom Madame de Montespan goes to 
confession, refuses to give her absolution. Madame is roused to a state of 
fury ; the whole Court is astir ; and the king in high displeasure sends for 
Bossuet. The bold prelate now resolves to do his duty. He remonstrates, 
and the king is moved ; but, wanting courage to give a positive order for 
the dismissal of his mistress, he requests Bossuet to go to her and see what 
effect he can produce. As a specimen of M. Bungener’s powers, we in an- 
other column give Bossuet’s interview with the haughty and imperious 
Montespan. A very interesting scene follows between Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue, at the rooms of the latter, where the sermon is concocted, deriving 
its strength-and boldness from the dictation of Claude, a celebrated Pro- 
testant reformer, who has come in unexpectedly upon the councils of the 
two great Catholic divines. Good Friday arrives; the sermon is deli- 
vered with prodigious effect ; and the book closes with a clever sketch, 
entitled “Two evenings at the Hotel de Rambouillet,” in which Bossuet 
is introduced in early life, as a young Abbé, on the occasion of one of his 
first triumphs. 

There is no reading more fascinating, when cleverly done, than histori- 
cal portrait-painting. Biography is meagre in comparison. There is the 
charm of continuous narrative, of the intricacy of plot, of well chosen in- 
cidents dexterously put together, and of invention when facts are wanting. 
It is the source whence a large body of readers of the present day get 
most of their historical impressions, and a very unreliable source it is— 
the historical character being generally framed with reference to the in- 
cidents, and not the incidents with reference to the faithful delineation of 
of the character. This is less the case with M. Bungener, than with most 
writers of historical fiction. His main object is to impress the personnel of 
the two great French preachers strongly upon his readers ; and that he 
may do it more vividly he has chosen this form of comp?sition. With 
Bourdaloue he was at liberty to do pretty much as he pleased. Though 
a great preacher, he was a quiet, deep-thinking, unobtrusive man. But 
with Bossuet, the lion of the Gallican Church, the task was not so easy. 
The “Eagle of Meaux” filled too large a space, not only in the policy of 
France, but in that of Rome itself, not to have his character fully brought 
out, and to leave sufficient both in his acts and in his writings to enable 
posterity to know what manner of man he was. M. Bungener is fully im- 
pressed with his greatness ; and though he has drawn 4 graphic and lively 
portrait, it falls short of conveying an adequate idea of a man, who was 
not only = of the greatest of pulpit orators, but a controversial wriier of 
the very highest rank, an able historian, an accomplished courtier, a skil- 
ful politician, and a man of untiring energy and high moral courage, as 
distinguished, amid a luxurious and profligate Court, for the virtues of his 
private life, and for his bold and energetic course as a public man. In his 
estimate of Bossuet and Bourdaloue as orators, M. Bungener is correct and 
discriminating. The two men were very different, Bourdaloue was se- 
verely logical. His sermons were masterpieces of reasoning, and were the 
result of profound thought and of great labour. Everything was care- 

flly written out, and committed to memory. Bossuet, on the contrary, 
was gifted with extraordinary powers of improvisation. He felt his 
strength most, when he relied upon the inspiration of the moment ; and 
the marvel is that so great an extempore speaker should have been such a 
correct, logical, and elegant writer—the two qualities are so rarely com- 
bined. The more exact and careful composition of his discourses placed 
Bourdaloue at the head of the pulpit orators of France. The oratorical 
powers of Bossuet were so overshadowed by his other great qualities, that 
in his age nobody would have thought of comparing him with Bourdaloue. 
It was not until the times of Voltaire that he was assigned the high rank 
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that he now holds as an orator, and upon which his reputation now mainly 
depends, Bourdaloue was the model, and he has continued to be the 
model for the pulpit orators of France down to our day. Stephens ob- 
serves, in his Lectures on French History, that the French are remarkable 
for their adherence to rule, when established by some leading mind—that 
Corneille still presides over the structure of the French drama, and that 
Bourdaloue’s sermons are the standard to which all French preachers con- 
form, whether Catholic or Protestant. How fully this is verified in the 
three great French preachers of the present day, Lacordaire the Domini- 
can, Ravignan the Jesuit, and Coquerel the Protestant. 

The example of clerical independence and courage portrayed in this 
book is as capable of application to our own times, as to those of Louis 
Quatorze. The Clergy of the present day are not dependent, like Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, upon the favour of a monarch, whose smile lighted up the 
pathway for ambition, and whose frown was equivalent to non-advance- 
ment or exile. They have, however, especially in this country where the 
voluntary system prevails, a many-headed master in the congregation by 
whom they are selected, and upon whom they are dependent. They are di- 
rect and courageous enough in the pulpit, for nothing is risked, so long as 
the denunciation is general ; but how many descend from the public lesson, 
and, going forth among their flock, say, what Nathan said to David,— 
“Thou art the man?” Imagine an intelligent and accomplished pastor 
of a rich congregation in this city going, in the spirit of Bossuet, to a 
wealthy and influential member of his congregation, to remonstrate with 
him upon his love of money! From the total want of precedent, the thing 
seems as ridiculous to us, as it would be to him! 


Sam Srick’s Wise Saws anp Mopern Iystances. Philadelphia. 1853. 
Blanchard & Lea.—Favourites of the public are sure of a hearty welcome 
—for it is easier to keep than to gain a literary reputation; and were it 
otherwise, we should not so frequently find the popular author’s last book 
puffed off as his greatest achievement. Whether this be the case with our 
old friend Slick, the Clockmaker, we do not know ; but we have him here 
again, poking fun all round, now at the Blue Noses, now at the Yankees, 
and now at us poor Britishers. His present volume is not certainly so 
fresh as its predecessors, and there are occasional jottings down therein, 
that have been attributed to a certain facetious Mr. Miller: but you can’t 
read it without a sympathetic laugh, and some profit too withal, if your 
prejudices will stand reproof. If, on the one hand, the author once more 
reproaches his Colonial friends with their inertion and apathy, on the 
other he stimulates and flatters them by pointing out their possible destiny. 
Take two short extracts, that give the pith of his serious views, although 
one has a commercial and the other a political point. He put these words 
into Slick’s mouth : 


“Oh! in the way of nateral wealth and actual 
natur’. The land is chock full of coal, iron, copper, freestone, asphalte, slate, 
gypsum, grindstones, and the Lord knows what. And the coast chock full of 
harbours, and the waters chock full of fish. Isay, Cutler, if we only had it, 
lick ! wouldn’t we make a great country of it, that’s all.” 


The salve to this may be found in some such passages as these, in which 
the author speaks in his own person : 


The organization is wrong. They are two people, but not one. It shouldn't 
be England and her colonies, but they should be entegral parts of one great whole 
—all counties of Great Britain. There should be no taxes on colonial produce, 
and the colonies should not be allowed to tax British manufactures. All should 

yass free, as from one town to another in England; the whole of it one vast 
10me-market, from Hong-Kong to Labrador. * * as * * * 

John Bull, you are a fool ; you haven’t even the sense of the Onslow block- 
head : he said he knew he was a fool, but his brother was a plaguey sight bigger 
one, and he didn’t know it. Blot the word colonies out altogether, incorporate 
‘em all with England, body and breeches—one people, one Parliament. Strike 
off half the Lrish Ee. and give their seats to colonists, who, if they are ‘‘ Blue- 
noses,” aint potato-headed, at any rate. 


A considerable portion of the book is occupied with scenes on and in the 
neighbourhood of the Colonial Fishing Grounds, to which Mr. Slick pays 
a visit; and many useful hints concerning the practises that go on there 
may be picked up by the interested reader. As, however it is the humour 
ot Judge Haliburton that has mainly earned him his literary standing, our 
readers will probably be better pleased to have a sample of that. Here is 
one that has reference to a late American Minister at the Court of Great 
Britain, whose name it is not necessary to mention. The scene is an after- 
dinner one, at that gentleman’s house. Slick is describing his part in the 
entertainment : 


‘‘ Lord Dunk Peterborough, or some such name, sat alongside of me, and took 
to praisin’ our great nation at a great pace. It fairly took me in at first, I didn’t 
see his drift ; it was to draw me out, and set me a boastin’ and a braggin’ I do 
suppose. And I feli into the trap before I knowed it. 

‘ Arter trottin’ me round a bit, sais he, ‘ Your minister is a worthy represent- 
ative of your glorious country. He is a scholar and a gentleman. One of his 
predecessors did nothing but compare. If you showed him a pack of hounds, 
whey were nothing to what hundreds had in Virginia and the southern States. 
If a fine tree, it was a mere walking-stick to an American one. If a winning 
race-horse, lie had half-a-dozen that would, as he expressed it, walk away from 
him like nothing; andsoon. Well, there was another who could talk of no- 
thing but satinettes, coarse cotton, the slave trade, and what he used to call 
New England domestics. It is refreshing to find your nation so well represented. 

‘« All this was said as civil as you please, you could not fault his manner a bit ; 
still I can’t say I quite liked it. I knew there was some truth in it; but how 
little or how much | couldn’t tell, not bein’ much of a scholar. Thinks I to my- 
self, I’m a man more used to givin’ than takin’ pokes, and never could keep ’em 
long without returnin’ them with interest. So go on, I'll see what you are 
about, and then I rather guess I can take my part with you. 

“ Sais he, ‘I’m told his Latin is very pure.’ 

«It’s generally allowed there can’t be no better,’ sais I, ‘ there is nobody to 
Cambridge—our Cambridge I mean--that can hold a candle to him.’ 

“< It's fully equal,’ sais he, ‘tothe generality of the monastic Latin of the 
middle ages. 

“ ] was adrift here: I didn’t like the expression of his eye—it looked quizzi- 
cal ; and I must say, when larned subjects come on the carpet, I do feel a little 
grain streaked, for fear I shall have to confess ignorance, or have to talk and 
make a fool of myself. Thinks I to myself, if his Latin is good, why didn’t he 
say it was as good as what the Latins _ or wrote, and not stop half-way at 
what Minister used, I am sure, to call the dark ages? However, ia look quiz- 
zical too, and put my best foot out. 

_ «As good as that of the middle ages?’ sais I ; ‘ why, that’s not sayin’ much 
pane A al Aint he a <aiddle-aged man himself? and hasn't he been at it all 
is life 

“«* Well, Slick,’ sais he, ‘ that’s uncommon good ; that’s one of the best things 
I have heard for a long time, and said so innocently too, as if you really meant 
it. Capital, by Jove! Come, I like that amazingly.’ 

“ Think’s I to myself, It’s more than I do, then ; for I didn’t understand you, 
and I don’t know the meanin’ of what I said myself. But I'll pay you off bimeby, 
Master Dunk—see if I don’t. 

“Sais he, lowerin’ his voice, confidential-like, ‘ what a pity it is that he is a 
Unitarian!’ 

_ “ Now, thinks I, my boy, I've got you off dead languages in upon /iven’ sub- 

jects, I'll play with you asa cat does with a mouse. 

Wor : y wouldn’t be an honest man, if he wasn’t,’ sais I ; ‘ he'd be beneath con- 
mpt. 

“** Well,’ sais he, ‘ I never argue about religion, and will therefore not pursue 
the subject farther ; but it creates a great prejudice here.’ 

“* Religion,’ sais I, ‘ my good friend,’ lookin’ all amazed, ‘ why, what in na- 
tur’ has religion to do with it? It has neither art nor part in it.’ 

_‘** Exactly,’ said he, ‘that’s the very point. People here think a Unitarian 
little better than an infidel.’ 

«Phen you might,’ sais I, ‘ just as well say a Tory was an infidel, or a Whig, 
or a Protectionist, or a Free Trader, or anybody else ; there would be just as 
much sense init. I believe in my heart the English will never understand 


verty, Nova Scotia beats all 


““* Pray, may I ask,’ said he, ‘ what you call a Unitarian?’ 

‘** Sartainly,’ sais 1; ‘for when folks go to argue, they ought first to know 
what they are talkin’ about ; to define their terms, aad see they understand 
each other. I'll tell you in a few words what a Unitarian is.’ : ; 

“Just then, Minister speaks up, (and it’s a curious thing, talk of the devil, 
and he is sure to heave in sight directly), ‘ Pass the wine, Mr. Slick, I'll help 
myself.’ ‘ And push it on, your Excellency,’ sais I ; ‘ but I never pass wine—it 
ain't considered lucky in Slickville.’ This made a laugh and a divarsion, and I 
continues : ‘You see, my Lord, our general Government is a federal one, exer- 
cisin’ sartain powers delegated to it y the separate States, which, with this ex- 
ception, are independent sovereignties. Every State is a unit, and these units 
form a whole ; but the rights of the separate States are as sacred as the rights 
of the Government to Washin n; and good patriots everywhere stand by 
their own units, and are called Unitarians ; while some are for strengthenin’ 
the general Government, at the expense of the individual sovereignty, and these 
are called Federalists ; and that's the long and the short of the matter. And 





what on airth religion has to do with these nicknames, I don’t know.’ 


cr 
ef ¥ 


“ Sais he, ‘I never knew that before; I thought Unitarians were a 


religious 
nth, being another name for Socinians, and I am very glad to hear this expla- 
ion. 


oa I, I hope it will do you good ; it is as good as a middle-age Latin, at 
a . 


* After some further talk, sais he, ‘ Your Minister is not a ve 
get acquainted with. Is he a fair specimen of the New Eng’ 
——_ 

“* Here’s at you again, Master Lord Dunk, sais I; you ain't quite sold yet, 
though you are bespoke—that's a fact. ‘ Well,’ sais 1, he is cold, but that’s his 
misfortune, and not his fault ; it’s a wonder to me he aint dead long ago. He 
will never be uite thawed out. The chill went into his marrow.’ 

“* What chill ?” sais he ; ‘ is not that his natural manner 7’ 

“* How can you ask such a question as that, my Lord?’ sais I, ‘When he 
left College as a young man, he entered into the ice trade to supply New Orleens 
with ice, and a grand spec he made of it ; but it near cost him his life. He was 
@ great man to drive business, and if you want to drive business with us, you 
must work yourself. He was at the ice lake day and night amost,a handlin’ of 
it ; and the last vessel he loaded that year he went in her himself. His berth 
was near the companion-ladder, the best berth in the ship, but it jines on to the 
hold, and the chill of that ice cargo, especially when he got into the hot climate 
of New Orleens, so penetrated his jints, and limbs and marrow, he has never 


been warm since, and never will : he tell it’ in’ r 
he eae eee, a e tells me it’s extendin’ upwards, and he is 


_.“* Well, he roared right out ; he haw-hawed as loud as a man cleverly and po- 
litely can at a gentleman’s table, and sais he, ‘ That is the best contrived sto 
to excuse a cold manner I ever heard in my life. It’s capital, upon my word !’” 


DISCOVERIES AMONG THE Rutns ov NINEVEH anp BABYLON. By Austen 
Hf. Layard, M.P. New York. 1845. Harpers.—Youching Layard’s 
second Expedition so much has already appeared in our columns, that we 
can but acknowledge the receipt of another edition. It is a handsome 
one, in full-sized octavo, and copiously embellished with wood-cuts. 

—_—_—>—_—_ 


ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


Professor Aytoun does not stand in the ordinary position of a Lecturer. 
He is the editor of a renowned and wide-circulated Magazine, and he is 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Edinburgh University ; thus, both as critic and 
teacher of future critics, we are called on to scrutinise closely the principles 
he adopts. Ifhe should ever publish the Lectures he is now delivering in 
London, we shall have an opportunity of expressing in detail what can 
now only be glanced at ; but without waiting for such an opportunity, we 
must at once declare that we consider his Philosophy of Poetry radically 
incomplete and superficial. A question of Taste we might reasonably 
over in silence. Let Professor Aytoun prefer war songs to sonnets, Scott 
to Wordsworth and Goethe, if the bent of his mind be that way ; no one 
will dispute his right to an opinion, or his ability in defending it. But 
when he quits the personal limitations of Taste for the impersonal domain 
of Art, and ventures on the philosophic — which should guide pub- 
lic opinion in Art, it behoves us to be vigilant. 

He adopts the very commor, and, as we think, very erroneous notion, 
that Verse is not necessary to Poetry, one reason being that Prose is often 
poetical—i., e., warmed with the emotion, lighted up with the irradiation 
of the spirit of Poetry. The reasoning is inaccurate. In not ng 
Verse as essential to Poetry, he overlooks the distinction between Poetry 
and P. , or Poetry as a Sentiment, and Poetry as an .4rt; the distinc- 
_tion, in short, betwen the general and the particular. We say, and justly 
say, there is poetry.in a Landscape, poetry in a Melody, poetry in a Statue ; 











easy man to 
? for he is 


but it would be as great, though'not so obvions an abuse of language, to 
call a Landscape, a Melody, and a Statue, poems, as to call prose 
works of Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Hall, and others, poems. A picture is 


no more a picture without colour, than a poem is a poem without verse. 
Art is essentially a Form, as Goethe repeatedly tells us ; and the special 
Forms given to the sentiment common to them all. The poet e 

his emotion in verse, the painter in colour, the sculpture in plastic sub- 
stance, the musician in melody. When we say that Raphael and Beetho- 
ven are Poets, we mean that are men largely endowed with the sen- 
sibility and imagination which shapes the Beautiful into various and ap- 
propriate Forms. On the other hand, it is true that Verse is not Poetry ; 
nor is Colour Painting ; and this is the origin of the common mistake. A 
man may handle the pencil with skill, and yet not be a painter ; he may 
write readable verse, and yet not be a poet. But it still remains true that 
for Painting you must have Colour, for Poetry you must have Music. 

Beside this fundamental mistake of, Poetry as an Art, it is natural to 
see the Professor laying down another fundamental canon respecting po- 
pularity asa test. He thinks Scott the greatest of modern poets, and 
somewhat sarcastically compares the number of those who can repeat 
ene of Wordsworth with those who can repeat passages of Scott. 

he exploded story of Moliere reading his works to his old woman is made 
to do duty as illustration. But to make popularity a test, it must be the 
popularity of peers! Dutch Boors by Teniers would otherwise rank in- 
finitely higher than the Madonna di San Sisto of Raphael. The Satan 
of Robert Montgomery would completely eclipse Tennyson’s Ulysses. 
The “ old-woman” test is not a bad one for a dramatic work, because in 
proportion as a work deals with elemental passions and ideas, it must sub- 
mit to elementary judgments ; bat in proportion as it rises above the 
general experience, and appeals to higher culture both of feeling and of 
thought, a more cultivated audience is needed to enjoy it. 

We could not resist a smile as we noticed the Toryism of the Critic in 
his utter forgetfulness of such a thing as progressive development in Art, 
as elsewhere. ,Poems originally were recited, not read. Hence he thinks 
those are the greatest poets who are best adapted to recitation. But Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, and Goethe wrote for readers’; they knew they would 
be read—not listened to—and their works were adapted to the new ma- 
chinery. To suppose this a retrogression is pure Toryism ; not retrogres- 
sion, but development ! 

Professor Aytoun naturally adopts Macaulay’s paradox, that the ear- 
liest poets were the best ; a paradox whick Reason and History emphati- 
cally disprove. Setting Homer aside, on account of the many difficult 
= clustering round his name, it is clear that the greatest poets, 

ophocles, Dante, Shakspere, Milton, and Goethe, are poets of late and 
civilized periods, and none of them very amenable to the “ old-woman 
test,” for even Shakspere, who by reason of his passion and dramatic 
movement ddes greatly interest the uneducated masses, would stand but 
indifferent chance against Kotzebue or Dumas, if subjected to that 

If Chaucer is to rank as an early poet, in spite of his classic prede- . 
rs, yet Chaucer’s contemporaries—Occleve, Lydgate, Gower, and 
ur, although much earlier than Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson, are not generally accounted better As 
to Homer, the Professor unhesitatingly believes in his individuality, be- 
lieves him to have been blind, and then without regard to that verata 
questio of existence, asks why no other poet ever rivalled him? For our- 








selves, we profoundly disbelieve in his existence, and in the unrivalled 
excellence of the Homeric poems. It is perfectly true that the poems are 
of unrivalled interest—and there are many sources of interest in them— 


but their unrivalled intrinsic merit as poetry we question. Dante, Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Goethe surpass this merit on all points.—Leader, 
May 14. 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


It is pretty clear, notwithstanding the inveterate delusion about “ un- 
taxed foreigners,” that London, for people with the habits of Englishmen, 
is the cheapest capital in Europe. en who divide their leisure hours be- 
tween cafes and theatres—who are content to warm themselves at a pub- 
lic stove in winter, and rent a garden chair by the evening in summer— 
may no doubt find greater accomodation in Paris. In outdoor luxuries 
the French excel us, but for persons who value comfort and independence, 
and who wish, as all Englishmen do, to keep a house of some sort, whether 
great or small, there isno capital city so cheap as our own metropolis. All 
the necessaries of life are procurable at charges which, if still above the 
means of indigence, are at any rate in no case augmented by gratuitous 
legislation. We get bread, so Protectionists declare, at a /ess price than it 
costs to grow the corn, and at any rate we get it at about half the price of 
former days. We get meat and cther provisions as cheap as they can be 
made by the competition of Europe. We get sugar and other tropical pro- 
ductions at charges within reach of the poorest mechanic ; a good fire may 
be kept for 15d. a-week, and if the water supply is not what it should be, 
it is at least better than in any other city of nearly the same extent. The 
real truth is not that the well-to-do classes suffer from London residence, 
but that death’s doings among the very poor and miserable swell the 
mortality of the metropolis to its higher average. If certain localities 
which the Officer of Health could promptly enumerate were set aside for 
returns ef their own, the remainder of the town would probably bear a 
fair comparison with most English boroughs. 

In the next place—as follows, indeed, from what we have said alread 
--the actual noxiousness of London atmosphere is not natural, but arti 
cial. Such as it is, it is wholly of our own making, and waits for our own 
removing. There is nothing in the soil, or the air, or the water of our 
metropolitan stream, which should be otherwise than conducive to the 
health of our population. Thames water unpolluted is as good as water 





need be, and if any person desires to know what soil we stand upon he has 
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the new excavations between St. Paul’s and Cannon 
Suet where be will see the finest gravel in the kingdom. No doubt our 
atmosphere would bear some purification, but smoke is already described 
as an abatable “ nuisance,” and nst any disadvantage in this respect 
we may set the notorious bility of means to counterbalance it. 
Wholesome food and medical aid are procurable with far more certainty 
in the country. 
a iow moral of these considerations is that nothing but our own 
resolution is wanting to make London as thy, comparativel erik: 
as it ischeap. We cannot, of course, create the ident air of the Bri 
ton Downs over the chimneys of Cheapside any more than we can get mut- 
ton as cheap as it is in Wales, or coal as it is sold at the pit’s mouth ; but 
exactly as we have brought down fuel from twice the to 17s. a ton, 
and bread to 7d. the loaf instead of a — so we may turn our streets 
into habitations not inferior, all things co: 4 
the chief suffering is among the poorer classes, it is their accomodation 
which must be first attended to. For the wretched, ill-drained, comfort- 
less, and costly tenements of the indigent should be substituted lodging- 
houses on the most approved principles of salubrity and economy. We 
should not be inclined, for this purpose, to extend the present limits of the 
metropolis. London is large enough, in all conscience, already ; indeed, 
it is not one of our smallest inconveniences that half everybody’s friends live 
at least three miles off. What we should recommend is, that the surface 
already covered should be better economised. Acre upon acre may be 
found to the poor quarters of the town crowded with low, rambling, ill- 
contrived houses, whereas, on better principles of building, the same su- 
— area would lodge a much larger number of people in comparative 
uxury. There is no need of covering every inch of ground with brick 
and mortar—squares and fields or even gardens, conduce to the health of 
a locality, by promoting a circulation of air, and they might easily, by a 
scientific process of construction, be suffered to remain. A good lodging- 
house, well built, and furnished with all proper appliances, would provide 
the best accommodation for forty families on less than one-third of the 
und covered, as things now go, by forty miserable dwellings. If re- 
like these could be earried into execution, if the long pending drain- 
age of the metropolis could be effectively consummatéd, and the water 
supply put on another footing, we are perfectly persuaded that yon 
would no longer be reputed unhealthy. Nor is there any one of these 
measures which is beyond the scope of very moderate enterprise.—London 
paper. 


> 
THE YOUNG MECHANIC AT MELBOURNE. 


The following letter has been handed to us (says a London paper of the 
2lst ult). It was written by a deserving young man who went out to the 
golden land with high expectations. He is described to us asa young 
mechanic, admirably qualified for contending with the risks and difficul- 
ties of an adventurous career, by his intelligence and skill, as by his active 
and industrious habits and vigorous health; was in the enjoyment of a 
comfortable livelihood, with daily improving prospects at home. His let- 
ter is worth the attention of penmen and others not inclined to rough it 
like navvies. E tet 

Dear L——, I have to inform you that we arrived at our destination 
on the 22nd of October, after a splendid passage of ninety-two days, 
which was considered good work. We had most beautiful weather ; 
scarcely anything to retard our progress or comfort (such comfort as it is). 
We had. no strong winds, no heavy rain, no sickness except the ordinary 
sea-sickness ; no births or deaths : ole a few women, not many children ; 
plenty of singing and music (such as it was); a limited number of rows ; 
and the last Saturday we were aboard, just for a pleasant wind-up, a se- 

lect party of about twenty, whose berths were in the head of the ship, got 
pm ay and for the sake of varying the amusements, about twelve o’clock 
commenced fighting; and the captain’s cook who had likewise got 
drank on the occasion (not that he was in the habit of doing so more than 
seven days a week), and who was put down the fore-hold, was released b 
them, about which there was a great noise. Those and other little inci- 
dents, which I intend to give you a more detailed account of when I send 
a description of the voyage, served to keep usin tolerable good spirits ; so 
that we came to an anchor with a very strong idea that we had accom- 
plished the voyage in a very slap-up manner. But we began to imagine 
we had better stayed at home when the pilot came on board and gave us 
such a description as he did of the place. He told us that there was about 
250 ships in the harbour ; that the people who arrived were all obliged to 
live in tents—there being no lodging to be had. And sure enough we 
found his account pretty well verified when we arrived in the harbour, 
which we did the next day. Friday was the day we got in; but we 
couldn’t get ashore till the next day. We found everything quite as bad 
as had been described. Hundreds of tents were pitched in places on the 
Government ground, for which they have to pay 5s. per week; and most 
of the people we met looked as if they were thinking to themselves, “ what 
the devil shall we do.” Fortunately for us, through the influence of Mr. 
Bateman we were provided with comfortable quarters at Dr. Howitt’s, 
William Howitt’s brother, where I have been up to this time. Ann was 
there a fortnight, and then took asituation as cook at a gentleman’s house 
close by. She had some difficulty about it ; women are more numerous 
than they were, consequently they can be more particular whom they em- 
ploy. Iam at present painting Dr. Howitt’s house, for which I get a gui- 
nea per week, and board and lodging ; and Ann is slaving away at this 
place, and almost breaking her heart to think I have brought her to such 
misery. But what can Ido? A room ever so small is not to be got for 
less than a pound or 30s. per week; bread is 2s. 6d. per 41b. loaf; potatoes 
30s. per cwt.; butter from 2s. to 4s. per lb.; bacon 2s.; meat 6d.; coals £6 
per ton, and wood equally dear; water per load (and you might use a load 

er week); 8s. 6d.; milk 2s, per quart; aad everything else in proportion. 
Trea, coffee, and sugar are the only articles that are reasonable—they are 
about the same price as at home; so that there is little chance of any one 
without capital making themselves very comfortable. Mr. Bateman and 
his party left for the diggins on the 8thof November. Mr. W. Howitt had 
only left three days before we arrived. The reason I didn’t go with them 
is, that I was not rich enough. The place they are gone to (the Ovens), 
is 200 miles from Melbourne. The carriers charge £150 per ton for taking 
things there. It is necessary, besides taking tools, &c., to take three 
months provisions ; and to do so my purse was at too low an ebb; there- 
fore I made an arrangement with them to send me word if it was worth 
while for me to come, and I expect to hear this week. If the accounse 
unsatisfactory, I shall go to some of the nearer places, either Bal 
Forest Creek, although the chances of doing much there are very li 
on account of the numbers that are already there. 

Such, dear L— is the state of things with me at present. A wife 
almost broken hearted—myself almost mad. No home, or home 
comforts, that we have been accustomed to; no friends to condole with 
us; and anexceedingly misty prospect of the future—at any rate, for the 
first twelve months. And what I say is,——all those who have written 
those glowing accounts of the beauty of the climate, that have in- 
duced the separation of friends, and caused hundreds to abandon what 
was most dear to them. The only beauties of the climate that I have 
seen or heard of since I have been here are withered grass, leafless trees, 
hot winds, which blow the beastly dust almost through one ; the air full 
of insects, of all sorts and sizes. You can’t positively open your mouth 
but what you get it full. In fact, there is nothing pleasant that I have 
been able to discover. It is either so dirty that you can scarcely walk 
about, or so dusty that you get nearly blinded. And, however much I 
should like some of my old friends, to be with us, I should be sorry in- 
deed to say, come. Perhaps—in fact I have no doubt—there is money 
to be made here. But comfort is to be purchased. I don’t wonder at 
people returning as soon as they have accumulated a little capital ; for I 
see nothing that could attach one tothe place. Sickness is frightful. The 
influenza is taking off a great many : and it is confidently expected that 
when the very hot weather sets in (beginning of January) that fever will 
make fearful ravages, the sanitary condition of the place is so much 
neglected. Therefore I say to all, stay at home. I have no doubt of 
being able to do well as far as getting money is concerned, providing I 
have my health. A letter came from William Howitt yanesing, stating 
that he was very ill with dysentery, which is a very common complaint. 
He was only got halfway to the Ovens, and had been five weeks on the 
road. Five weeks going 100 miles, and had two first-rate horses, and only 
a load of 14 cwt.; that will give you some idea of what travelling in the 
bush is. The horses that he bought cost him 180 guineas. He was obliged 
to buy a fresh cart—the one he brought with him being much too heavy 
or this country. That is a mistake very common : few of the carts brought 
out are any use for the diggin eople coming out as we did, with 
only afew pounds, find it very difficult at first todo much good for them- 
selves. An every day scene at the wharf is, passengers just arrived, with 
open boxes—every one his own auctioneer—disposing of all they have to 

enable them to proceed up the country. In fact, things altogether are 
quite alarming to new arrivals. I think I need not trouble you with any 
more of the horrible, as I have given you nearly enough. I hope you are 
-quite well ; and that all our acquaintances and friends are the same. And 
you will be so kind as to circulate this amongst them I shall be obliged 
as I have no heart to write to any one else till I can give them some 
information of a more pleasing description than this. * * * * 


dered, to country houses. As | 


To the above experiences of an individual, we append the following 
of more recent date, from the same journal. 
| In the line of ing enormous nuggetts Australia is unequalled, 
|“ none but itself, can be its parallel.” The 1001b. lump is now extinguished 
| by the latest discovery, a lump of gold weighing 134lb. It was found 
about two miles from Ballarat. The other news from Australia is cheer- 
ful ; business was active and money plentiful ; the price of gold had risen, 
but the yield from the mines showed no signs of diminution. The immi- 
— i immense over 11,000 persons arrived in December, and 8000 in 
anuary. 


Another letter of Feb. 4, says— 

“The great talk of the town, and, indeed, of all these colonies at the 
present ine is, as you may suppose by the local newspapers, the dis- 
‘covery of the monster nugget of upwards of 1301b, weight at Ballarat. 
Side by side with which place the following :—A few days ago, as Cap- 
tain Chisholm was standing at the door of a shop in Collins-street, a gen- 
tleman, a perfect stranger, stepped up to him and said, ‘ Sir, I beg your 

rdon for the liberty I take ; I am a Fellow, &c., of an Oxford college ; 
'T am almost starving ; would you be so kind as to give me a shilling?” 
| It was true.” 

To this may still be added another extract dated Feb. 10.— 


“Two other monster nuggets, weighing about 150lb., nearly all pure 
gold, have been dug up at Ballarat, besides the one I first mentioned. But 
some of these “ finds” are at a depth of some 50 feet, a great part of which 
is through rocks, and siate, and other hard substances. Hear this, ye 
white-handed youths in shady offices and “soft goods” shops, and pause 
before you throw up your situations to rush away to the diggings. Fancy 
digging half-a-dozen such holes, and finding nothing. I know a party of 
sturdy fellows who sank nine deep holes, one or two of them like wells, 
and found nothing at the bottom but water and disappointment.” 











THE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 


Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, accompanied by Mr. Cour 
thorpe, Rouge Croix, arrived at Windsor on ant and has since been 
engaged in superintending the arrangement of the helmet, crest, sword, 
mantle, and banner of the Knights of the Garter ; these ensigns of this 
most noble and ancient order are placed over the stalls appropriated to 
the knights in the Royal Chapel of St. George, at Windsor Castle. 

The insignia of the late King of Hanover, put up in 1801, and of the 
Duke of Wellington, in 1813, also of the Duke of Hamilton, have been re- 
moved. All the banners were in a shattered state, and that of the Duke 
of Wellington, we understand, will be forwarded by Sir Charles Young to 
Strathfieldsaye, where it will be preserved with other honoured relics of 
the great warrior. 

At the decease of a knight his insignia are taken down, but the brass 
plate at the back of his seat, recording his name, style, and titles, remains 
as a perpetual record of the distinguished honour he had borne ; and some 
of those plates are very curious specimens of heraldic engraving, such as 
those of Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, 1418 ; Casimir IV. King of Po- 
land, 1452; Duke of Buckingham, Lord Hastings, Lovel, and Stanley, in 
the time of Richard III. ; Earl of Surrey, in the time of Henry VIII. ; 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany ; Francis I. of France, and other illus- 
trious characters.—The new arrangement is as follows :— 


THE SOVEREIGN’S SIDE, 

Duke of Cambridge, Prince Albert, the Sovereign. 
Duke of Rutland. Earl De Grey. 
Duke of Devonshire. Marquis of Camden. 
Marquis of Exeter. Duke of Bedford. 
Duke of Buccleuch. Earl of Clarendon. 
Duke of Somerset. Marquis of Normanby. 
Duke of Beaufort. Duke of Northumberland. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

THE PRINCE’S SIDE. 
The Prince of Wales, the King of Hanover. 


Marquis of Anglesea. Marquis of Abercorn. 
Duke of Richmond. Marquis of Hertford. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Sutherland. Earl Spencer. 

Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. | Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Duke of Cleveland. Marquis of Londonderry. 

The Hon. and Rev. H. C. Cust, Lady Anna Maria Cust, and the Misses 
Cust, the family of the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Windsor, and other per- 
sonages of distinction, attended with Sir Charles Young to inspect the ho- 
noured relics as they were taken down.—London paper, May 25. 


— >—— 


Epsom Races—THE Oaks Day.—Friday, May 27.—The anticipations 
of a numerous and fashionable attendance for the Oaks were fulfilled by 
the result, for although the Downs were not encumbered with an enormous 
mass of human beings, as on Wednesday, the company was far more se- 
lect. The large proportion of private carriages with fashionable parties 
on the hill, and the number of ladies on the Grand Stand, rendered this a 
most successful termination of the meeting. The private stand and the 
enclosure exhibited the usual array of leaders of the Turf and business 
men. In the number of distinguished and fashionable visitors were the 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke de Ne- 
mours, the French Ambassador, the Duke of Richmond, the Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose, the Marquises of Exeter and Clanricarde and the 
Marchioness of Aylesbury, the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, the Earls 
of Jersey, Derby, Wilton, Granville, Annesley, Bessborough, March, 
Strathmore, Bruce, and Longford, Viscount and Viscountess Newport, 
Viscount and Viscountess Villiers, Viscounts Maidstone, Anson, Curzon, 
Clifden. Lascelles, and Enfield, Count Bentevoglio, Baron and Baroness 
Rothschild, Baron de Steinberg, Lords H. Gordon Lennox, George G. 
Lennox, Alexander G. Lennox, George Manners, M.P., Burghley, Ex- 
mouth, Drumlanrig, Dunkellin and Londesborough, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Anthony and Lady Rothschild, Sir Joseph Hawley, Sir Sandford Graham, 
Sir George Armitage, Sir Robert Pigot, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. R. Lawley, 
General Anson, Hon. Mrs. Anson, Hon. J. Macdonald, Hon. G. S. Smythe, 
Hon. W. Bagot, Major Gage, Admiral Rous, Mr. C. Greville, Colonel Peel, 
Mr. Knightley, M.P., Mr. E. Mills, Mr. Cecil Heneage, &c. 

This morning though fine was exceedingly close and sultry, and certain 
indications of an approaching thunderstorm were observed by persons 
skilled in meteorological prognostics. No change, however, took place in 
the weather till after the Oaks race, when the rain began suddenly to 
descend, accompanied ‘by thunder and lightning, and so violent was the 
storm, that it caused a ger 1 rush of the company to every available 

lace of shelter. The Grana Stand and all the booths on the course were 
instantaneously filled to suffocation, but numbers, unable to get under 
cover, were thoroughly drenched in a very few minutes. For nearly an 
hour the rain fell incessantly, and the last two races were run in a perfect 
deluge. This unexpected and disagreeable finish to the day’s sport caused 
a hasty retreat from the Downs, covered carriages and cabs rose suddenly 
to #premium, whilst open vehicles were at a serious discount. The con- 
trast of the scene and the actors concerned in it was singularly striking, 
that which was hot dust in the morning was now thick mud, ankle deep ; 
and instead of the gay summer costumes, nothing was now to be seen but 
drenched and dripping figures huddled up in coats, cloaks, and rugs; or 
crouching together under umbrellas. So fair an opening has seldom had 
so foul a close. 

The Race of the day—the Oaks—was won with remarkable ease by Mr. 
Wauchope’s Catherine Hayes. For the last three-quarters of a mile it 
was very evident that she had her rivals quite safe. Lord Exeter’s Dove 
by Woodpigeon was second, Lord Glasgow’s f. by Don John out of Miss 
Sarah third, and Mr. J. M. Stanley’s Nicotine by Ion fourth. Thirteen 
others started, but were not placed. Run in 2 min. 53sec. Amount of 
the stakes £3,800. 


Roya Taames Yacut Civs.—One of the finest and fastest races ever 
witnessed took place yesterday among schooners of this distinguiseed club 
for a piece of plate value 100 guineas. A more exciting contest it would 
be difficult to imagine; but in consequence of an alleged violation of the 
sailing regulations of the club, a protest was put in against the winner, 
which leaves the matter at present undetermined. Therace had created 
the most lively interest, and the following had been entered to contend:— 

















Name. Tons. Port. Owner. 

Vestal, ....... 74 Southampton,........-- Mr. B. G. Rowles. 
Rosalind ..... 100 Southampton,.........- Lord A. Paget, M. P. 
May fly,...... 100 Cowes... ....6.6..000% Mr. 8. M. Peto, M. P. 
Sverige....... 280 London,...,.......--+- Mr. Thomas Bartlett. 
eae 60 Plymouth,.........---. Mr. H. M. Freestun, R.N. 
Sappho, ...... 104 Portsmouth, ........--. Mr. G. P. Naylor. , 


No time to be allowed for difference of tonnage. 

The Meteor steamer had been chartered by the club for the occasion, 
and was crowded by members of the club and their friends. Besides this 
there were three other steamers, and such a fleet of cutters and schooners 
of various clubs as was never seen before at any match on the river. In 








order to afford a fair and full opportunity for the development of nautical 


skill, the course selected was from Gravesend round the Mouse Light and 
back, a distance of about 72 nautical miles, - “ 

The Sverige, from Sweden, which was said to have eclipsed the Ameri- 
ca, was the favourite. She had been backed for a large amount at even 
against the field, and, in some instances, at 5 to 4. Lord Alfred Paget’s 
boat and the Mayfly had their ere and it was altogether a most 
interesting and exciting affair, At a little before midday, all being in 
readiness, the signal was given, at 11h. 53 min. they were off. A more 
gratifying or picturesque sight it would be difficult to conceive than this 
start. All but the Sverige were round, with everything set upon them, 
as if by enchantment. The Rosalind was assuredly the smartest, and led 
the way down with a fine full northerly wind. As she maintained that 
position almost to the end of the race, it will be for the present unneces- 
sary to say more about her; but we at once proceed to advert to the un- 
pleasant portion of the business which gave rise to the protest. The 
Sverige swung athwart the tide, and was not round until all the others 
were under weigh. The Violet was next before her, and as they both 
neared the Essex shore they became extremely close to each other, and a 
slight foul occurred. Capt. Freestun immediately hauled down his colours, 
and exhibited the protest signal. The race then continued, and the 
Sverige successfully passed all but the Rosalind. While the wind was 
anything like abeam the Swede fast overhauled her opponent, but directly 
a board or two was necessary to be made she showed herself sluggish, and 
the superiority of the other craft was acknowledged by impartial judges, 
Of the Vestal it may be said, that she acquitted herself most lantly 
against her large opponents, and won warm and deserved encomiums. 

At 2 hours and 25 minutes after the start, such was the extraordinary 
pace, that they rounded the Mouse Light in the following order :— 


H. M. 8. 
Rosalind Si So ee ee ce oe ey ee Oe ee ee 2 18 44 
IE. Vs iis Sarnd Sp 49-4 eks See 09's MR Rae oak LO ave 2 25 22 


The Rosalind retained the lead, but it was obvious to those who had 
good telescopes that the Swede, with the breeze abeam and abaft, was 
overhauling her opponent. and within a mile of home the excitement be- 
came universal. The Swede was evidently close beside her, the Rosalind 
doing all that the perfection of fair nautical skill could to maintain her 
position. At the instant that they were apparently upon a near level the 
Swede carried away her fore-topmast, and for an instant depressed the 
hopes of her backers, but almost in the next they were again revived by 
her still cracking on at an unabated pace, and but a minute or two 
more the intense anxiety was put an end to by her passing the winning- 
post thus :— 


H. M. 8. 
SPOT I I ig RAPS: ay fe OM ogni 
ONS REP PERRO oe AAO ee ee a 4 51 10 


The Vestal was only 16 minutes astern. The protest of Capt. Freestun 
having been given, according to due form, against the Sverige winning 
the prize, upon the ground above stated, the matter is referred to the sail- 
ing committee, who will determine upon it in a few days.— Times, June 2. 





Horrors tN Mopern IraLy.—The Italian journals report one of the most 
atrociously ingenious crimes ever perhaps committed, even in Italy, the 
land of a Borgia and a Tofana. ‘“ Mendaco was a person of fortune, and 
held the position of Syndic or Mayor of his native town, Veigotti, some 
twenty-four miles from Genoa, He became violently enamoured of a 
young and handsome woman of the same place, Maria Giusto, at the time 
a widow with four children. An illicit connexion ensued between them; 
and after some time, Mendaco, with the connivance of his mistress, re- 
solved to get rid of his wife by killing her. His scheme was most artfully 
contrived. On the night selected for the murder he invited two of his 
friends to sup with him and his wife, as he stated his intention of going on 
a journey the next day. He took care to display on this occasion the 
most affectionate kindness for his wife; who, after some time, retired to 
rest, leaving her husband still at supper with his boon companions, whom 
he plied so copiously with liquor that they fell at last intoxicated on the 
floor. The mistress of Mendaco, as concerted, now made her appearance, 
and the two wretches set about their horrible work. Stealing into the 
chamber of the sleeping wife, the husband succeeded in strangling her 
with a cord, while his accomplice smothered her cries by stopping her 
mouth with her hand. What added to the horror of the act, was the fact 
of the poor victim being enciente at the time, and in her agony she gave 
premature birth to a child. The deed once done, the assassins coolly pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan previously settled on. While the woman 
washed the linen of the bed and floor, the husband carried the corpse into 
the adjoining garden of a neighbour, with whom his wife had lately had a 
violent dispute, thus hoping to cast this foul murder on an innocent man, 
At daybreak Mendaco roused up his drunken companions of the previous 
night, and the three left the house together. In a few moments Mendaco 
pretended that he had come off without money, and returning together 
to the house, he cried out from the outside to his wife to throw him his 
purse. His paramour, who was secreted in his wife's chamber awaiting 
this ingenious manceuvre, threw out the money demanded, without show- 
ing herself ; and Mendaco’s friends naturally thought, and declared, that 
his wife was in her bedroom when they all left the house in company. 
When the murder was discovered, suspicion naturally fell upon the unfor- 
tunate man in whose grounds the body was discovered, and he was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. This nefarious plot was, however, provi- 
dentially defeated. Two of Mendaco’s children had overheard the death- 
cries of their unhappy parent; and, in spite of the menaces and entreaties 
of the guilty father, they revealed what they had overheard. The arrest 
of the true criminals followed, and upon trial they both confessed and ac- 
cused each other. The chief witnesses against the murderer were his own 
children. Sad to relate, the poor man who was first arrested, and detained 
in prison, lost his senses from terror. Upon the first trial, both were con- 
demned to death ; but a second one was ordered for some informality. 
The result was the same, and a second condemnation was registered 
against both the criminals. Repeated efforts were made to save the wo- 
man from execution. A deputation of noble ladies belonging to the Mi- 
sericordia went lately from Genoa to Turin to intercede with the King 
and Queen for a commutation of the sentence; but the case was too atro- 
cious to merit it.” Accordingly, Mendaco, and Maria Giusto were exe- 
cuted at the end of the old mole of Genoa, on the 30th April. The exe- 
cution, by hanging, was attended with circumstances of great horror, and 
must have been almost as revolting to the public as the murder. 





Lorp Jon RussELt anp Lorp LonponperRy.—A correspondence be- 
tween these two noblemen has arisen out of the following passage in the 
fourth mer af of the “Diary of Thomas Moore,” edited by Lord John 
Russell : 


‘June 16, 1825.—Breakfasted at Rogers’s: Sydney Smith and his family, 
Luttrell, Lord John (Russell), Sharpe, &c., highly amusing. ‘Talked of Sir 
Robert Wilson’—after the battle of Leipsic, to the gaining of which he was in- 
strumental, Lord Castlereagh, in sending over to Lord Stewart the public dov -- 
ment, containing the order for thanks to Wilson, among others, on the occa- 
sion, accompanied it with a private one, desiring Lord Stewart (now Marquis 
of Londonderry) to avoid the thanks to Wilson as much as he could, in order 
not to give a triumph to his party. Lord Stewart, by mistake, showed this let- 
ter, instead of the public one, to Wilson, who has had the forbearance never to 
turn it against the Government since.” 


Lord Londonderry excepts in very strong language against the insertion 
of this item in the poet’s diary, and totally denies the truth of the state- 
ment, which reflects on his brother and himself, not only on his own autho- 
rity, but on that of Mr. Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, to whom he wrote 
to know if any order of thanks existed in that department, of the nature 
alluded to, and received from that gentleman a reply to the effect that he 
never heard either of the order of thanks, or of the reservation spoken of. 
In answer to Lord Londonderry’s intemperate letter, Lord J. Russel! re- 
plies as follows: 
‘«Chesham-place, May 21, 1853. 

“‘ My Lord,—I am deeply concerned that the passage to which your lordship 
alludes should have been published by me. My first impulse on reading it was 
to strike it out, both as extremely improbable in itself and as injurious to the 
memory of the late Lord Londonderry. In the hurry with which the publica- 
tion was conducted, for a peculiar purpose, the passage was afterwards over- 
looked. I shall, however, expunge it from a new edition which is now prepar- 
ing. The anecdote itself I had entirely forgotten, nor do I know who mentioned 
it in the pone 1825 at Mr. Rogers’s breakfast table. It is certainly inconsistent 
with the bold and open character of the late Lord Londonderry. Your lord- 
ship’s denial that there was any foundation for it is enough to prove its false- 
hood, nor do I require for that purpose the additional testimony of Mr. Bidwell. 
The story must be placed among those calumnies which float in the idle fine 
of the day, and I must repeat to your lordship my regret that I shoul have 
been instrumental in reviving it. I have, &c., «J. RUSSELL, 





Ports IN Pervera.—It is not good to be a poet in Perugia :—criticism 
there takes forms whose exceeding novelty—though novelty is in itself a 
pleasant quality—does not prevent their being extremely unpleasant. If 
the Correspondent of the Daily Vews be not himself a satirist, and per- 
petrating a squib,—the following are the facts. It appears, that the Aus- 
trian Commandant at Perugia—a city, as our readers know, having a sort 
of fame in the annals of burlesque and satirical poetry—has felt himself 
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sorely aggrieved by a certain squib, the 


Army. 
hunting less surely on the track of poetry than of 
inflict chastisement for the offence,—the Commandant sent for the 


vernor, and ordered him to supply a list of all the poets of Perugia. rooms. 
ere, then, was a Commandant invested with full critical rights; but in | haditués 


the city of Coppetta, Caporali and Antinori, where every man is a satirist, 
and where the “ accomplishment of verse” is universal—their exercise | 
was at once invidious and difficult :—it would be all the more difficult to | 
a governor of doubtful poetic tastes. No man in Perugia would like to | 
be left out of the category,—yet, assuredly, no man, 


circumstances, would like to be in it. The Austrian, 


emptory :—and inquisition was straightway made into the poetical preten- | 
sions of the versifiers numberless of Perugia. Finally, the critical detec- to be I C 
tives reduced the long list of local poets to five—these alone being, in the | scription, and naming the 
governor’s opinion, worthy of the true Castalian honours—and: the Aus- | which the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
trian administration of the same. It was a proud day for the five—but | 
alarming. Ushered into the Austrian presence, the poets were stripped | 
naked,—and a medical officer was commanded to report on the physical 


capacity of each to bear blows with a stick. On this report wor) | made 


in the hearing of each, the Commandant addressed them thus :-—*‘ 


to you upon the reappearance of any anonymous satire. You now 
know the price of your verses. I wish you a very good morning.”—The 
Mase has, we believe, abdicated in Perugia ——Atheneum, Ibid. 





Tue Zo.v Karrirs.—If you want to spend an afternoon or evening at an 
entertainment at once novel, striking, and unusually agreeable, go and 
see the Zulu Kaffirs perform at the St. George’s Gallery, London. Thirteen 
veritable Zulus—eleven men, a woman, and a child (the child engaging 
enough to make all mothers and fathers, putative and real, go off into 
small ecstasies of sympathy !) are made to represent, amid painted scenes, 
as on the stage, various aspects of their wild life, so that the spectator assists 


at a Kaffir drama in which the actors are no wretched “‘ supers” at one 
shilling a night, but the free, graceful warriors themselves, being what 
We see them in their Kraals—we see them at their meals, | 


they represent. I 
at their dances, at their councils of war, at their hunting, at their quar- 
rels and fights, at their marriage ceremonies, and “‘ witch findings”—we 
hear them sing, we hear their poet laureate recite his savage ode, accom- 
~~ by dance and gestures not in the least resembling those I presume 
r. Wordsworth was wont to employ! We are at home gmong these wild 
animals. Ina way no previous exhibition has ever attempted, we are 
made spectators of something more than a few specimens ofa savage tribe— 
we begin to understand their life. If the a can go there with- 
out learning much, I would not give much for philosophy! But no sus- 
ceptible Frenchman should venture there ; otherwise he will be painfully 
struck by the vivid resemblance of the howlings, quarrellings, gestures, 
and even intonations of these savages, to those of the Frenchmen who di- 
versify seaport towns with their vivacity. The artist. however, will be 
delighted by their graceful forms, noble animalism, and free articulation 
of joints—except the walk, which is large hipped and dromedarian.— 
Leader, May 28. 
Tue Connine Jurors.—The following is clipped from an exchange pa- 
per; but we do not know to whom or to what locality it is to be cre- 
dited :—One of the cutest tricks which we have heard of for a long time, 
was played off by a jury in the Supreme Court, which was sitting in this 
town last week. The Jury had a case under consideration, and of course 
were on the “lock up,” and as it was getting late in the evening, the pros- 
t of spending the night in confinement was anything but agreeable. 

he Judge had been applied to for release, and informed of their situation : 
but thinking that a night spent in debate, would tend to produce unani- 
mity of opinion, gave orders to keep them together until they made up a 
verdict. Under these circumstances they adopted a suggestion made by 
one of their number, made up a verdict, which they duly signed and 
sealed, and giving it to the officer in charge, departed for their homes, and 
we have no doubt enjoyed their night’s rest all the better for its threatened 
deprivation. The next morning when the Court met, the verdict was 
handed up, the clients in the case were present, and with anxious faces 
awaited the jury’s award. The Clerk with due solemnity, broke the seals, 
and in an audible voice, read the verdict—* We agree to disagree.” The 








roduction of some one, who for | Crooked Billet Inn, where he ordered dinner. i : 
lack ‘of deadlier missiles has fired a volley of iambics at the Imperial | the papers in question, and afterwards, the officials having watched him, 
Being unable to trace out the writer—your political bloodhound | he was apprehended by a police-officer and locked up. His defence was, 
wder—yet anxious to | that he intended to return the papers, 
Papal | ed them in a similar way before. He was formerly a subscriber to the 


under the peculiar Marochetti, in a conspicuous part of the metropolis, ; : 
however, Was per- announced bis intention to contribute £100 to the same object. A public 


entle- | Englishmen may still be proud : but these are altogether out of keeping 
men, you have just heard the number of stripes which the doctor considers with the great monument of 1851. 
each of you capable of supporting,—they will assuredly be administered | 





effect of this we leave to the imagination of our readers. Something was 
said about contempt of court, but the goodness of the joke acted asa pal- 
= of the offence. Its repetition, however, would not, we presume, be 
safe. 


Tue Waarers.--UNenviaBLe Fix.—The Intrepid, Greenland ship, 
landed the Shetland part of her crew at Lerwick on the 9th ult. She 
brings home with her a first-rate cargo of seals. Her report of the state 
of the fishings is similar to that in our last. The seamen give an account 
of an encounter of the mate with a number of bears, and his hair-breadth 
escape. It appears that the mate, when forming one of the ships’ com- 
panies, which had travelled some distance from the ship in search of seals 
took it into his head to start on a solitary voyage of discovery. The step 
was resolutely opposed by his shipmates, but to no pur Away he 
would and did go, nor did he become fully aware of the danger of his 
situation until he discovered himself in the centre of a circle whose radii 
were Polar bears, These, however, he succeeded in keeping at bay by a 
liberal supply of “ silkies,” till they were filled to satisfaction, when they 
left our friend in his glory. Now at liberty, he returned to his floating 
home, which, after performing most remarkable feats in transporting 
himself from one iceberg to another, on a detached portion of the same 
material, he reached in safety, to the no small joy of his companions.— 
John O’ Groat Journal. 


THe OrLeans Famity.—The confirmation of his Royal Highness the 
Count de Paris took pine at anearly hour yesterday morning, in the pre- 
sence of the ex-Royal Family of France nal a distinguished circle of the 
English nobility, at the chapel of the French Embassy, in King-street, Port- 
man-square. The Duke de Chartres at the same time made his first com- 
munion. Cardinal Wiseman, Roman Catholic Archbishop of the district, 
officiated, and pronounced a very impressive address appropriate to the 
occasion. The chapel was crowded to excess, although the hour for assem- 
bling was as early as eight o’clock. The ex-Queen of the French and all 
the members of the ex-royal family were present and assisted in the solemn 
rite. The august exiles were received with the most touching marks of 
respect. A great concourse of eminent and devoted friends of the Orleans 
family attended the ceremonial. Among others we remarked the Duchess 
de Marmier, the Duke de Montmorency, the Duke de Broglio, the Count 
and Countess de Ségur, the Baron de Bussiéres, &c. In the afternoon 








— was @ second religious service, at which the Duke de Chartres re- 
pon ae vows at baptism. This ceremony also took place in the pre- 


2 of Cardinal Wiseman, accompanied by his clergy, and of the Pope’s 
— — in this country, on hoder to Mexico. rh ra 
l e erents of i i i i 
vash—Lendonpapen Ion, _— exiled family and many English of high 
BURNING OF THE ADELPHI THEATRE, Epiweurca.—-Th i 
‘ R . .—-The Adelphi, one of 
= pod Edinburgh theatres, has been utterly destroyed by fire. , On Tues- 
ay poo (the 24th ult.) about five o’clock, a carpenter discovered 
smoke ssuing from the omnibus-box and the coulisse on the left of the 
stage, coming, apparently, from the music-room beneath. Flames soon 
followed ; the scenes and proscenium caught fire ; and in a quarter of an 
hour the whole interior was in a blaze. othing could be done to save 
the building ; but the firemen succeeded in preserving the adjacent build- 
ings : one of them, St. Mary’s Roman Catholic chapel. was in much peril. 
In front of the theatre itself were the manager’s residence and some shops ; 
a great part of the contents of these was saved, but eventually the fire con- 
sumed this part of the premises. The theatre was insured for £3000 or 
£4000, and Mr. Wyndham, the manager, for £1200. The origin of the fire 
has not been ascertained. It was fortunate it did not break out a few hours 
later, when the theatre would have been crowded on the holyday occasion 
of the Queen’s birthday. The Adelphi Theatre was originally known as 
Corri’s Rooms, and subsequently as the Caledonian Theatre. 





Rivat Broraers.—By an unusual coincidence, the successful competi- 


The chapel was again’ 





tors for the respective prize poems at the two universities are brothers, | 


bs ~ - — —— of Stoke Newington, 

scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and has just gained 

_ for the English poem on the subject of the-« Ruins nf Eayrtinn 
ebes.” The younger is a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, to 

whom has been adjudged the Chancellor’s medal for the best English poem 

in heroic verse, the subject being “‘ Walmer Castle.” 


surgeon. The elder isa 





Curtous CaarGe aGainst AND ComMrTTaL or A GentLemMan.—Mr. John 
F. Huddlestone, a gentleman, understood to be of large property, was on 
Thursday, 26th ult. fined £5 by the a magistrates for stealing two 
newspapers from the Exchange Reading Rooms on the previous day. Mr. 
Huddlestone was observed to enter the room, wrap up the two papers— 
the Liverpool Times and Gore’s Advertiser—and then to walk over to 





signify her intention to cause a donation of £200 to be made to the fund 
for the erection of the colossal statue of Richard Coeur de Lion, by Baron 





During his meal he read 


and that he had frequently borrow- 


The incident has created a good deal of sensation amongst the 
of the Liverpool Exchange “ flags.’’ 





Ricuarp Cavr pe Lioy.—Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to 


and Prince Albert has 


meeting, under the patronage of a long list of distinguished persons, was 
held in London on the 4th inst., for the purpose of opening the sub- 
committee to carry the design into effect, at 
K. G., has consented to take the chair. 


This is a praiseworthy object, but the idea of connecting it—as the ad- 
vertisement announces,—with souvenirs of the Crystal Palace, is a gross 
absurdity. Richard of the Lion Heart had some good qualities, of which 


Lioyp’s Lonpoy.—A new establishment for Lloyds is to be built in 
Broad-street, in the City, on the site of the Excise office, sold last week 
for £108,000. The old building and the site itself have witnessed some 
changes. Nearly 300 years ago Sir Thomas Gresham lived there, in a 
grand mansion: at his death he left the house to the City of London, asa 
college, and endowed it respectably. The college was founded ; lecturers, 
a library, and a museum were attached ; and there the Royal Society was 
initiated, in the reformal meetings of men of science and wit in the cham- 
bers of Sir Christopher Wren, who was one of the college professors. But 
the corporation who were trustees to the college observances fell into 
desuetude, and the buildings fell, bit by bit, into dilapidation and disre- 
pair. In 1767, the city magnates, tired of the onerous duty of regulating 
a college, or even keeping the building, offered to the Crown “ that ancient 
and useless building, so ew College.” The Crown bought it cheap for 
£500 a year rent, and built a heavy brick Excise office on the spot. 





OrentaL PropoEcy.—The 29th of May last past was the anniversary, 
so portentous in the history of modern Turkey, the 400th anniversary of 
the entrance of Sultan Mahmoud into Constantinople through the Golden 
Gate. According to the ——— current in the East (“ Four hundred 
years shall Ishmael’s people reign in Stamboul’’) the adherents of the 
Greek Church believe that in this year, if not on the very anniversary, 
“the pale people of the North shall come and snatch the city from the 
rule of the Crescent,”’ and then “the Cross again shall be seen on the 
dome of Aga Sophia.” 


Tue Jew Br.t.—We understand that Mr. Alderman Salomons has 
given notice of an appeal to the House of Lords against the decision of 
the Judges in the case of Miller v. Salomons. Thus the House of Lords 
will have to consider judicially, and decide the important point, whether 
the oath of abjuration has been lawfully taken. The appeal will not be 
heard till next session.— Hebrew Observer. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 233. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto B7 ch, | K tks B. 
2. Pto Ktch K to B3. (best.) 
8. R tks Kt ch. P tks R. 
4. R to BT checkmate. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Office, No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the General Meeting of the Stockholders of the ‘‘ New- 


foundland Electric Telegraph prey am OM will, in 
Company’s Office in New York, on the first Monday in 


June 11—3t* 


| yey of the Charter, be held at the 
uly, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 


CHARLES T. B. KEEP, Secretary. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


FINE ARTS. 


as undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOHN CRUMBY, 

June ’ 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


CIRCULAR. 


HE Vestry of the ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 
TYR, have rented, for the present, and uptil their own Church edifice shall be completed, 
the building on the corner of Prince and Thompson Streets, heretofore occapied by the Congrega- 
tion of EMMANUEL CuuRcH. The Rev. ALEXANDER S. LEONARD has accepted the invitation of 
the Vestry, and become the Rector of the Parish. 
It is a part of the arrangement that the sittings in the Church shall be free, so long as it is oceu- 
pied as at present. That the needful expenses may be regularly met, it is proposed to obtain from 
the regular attendants of the Parish, and others, such annual subscriptions, in lieu of Pew Rents, 
as they may be “‘ disposed in their hearts’? to give. The Offertory is left at the disposal of the 
Rector, to be used for his own necessities, and also to enable him, as far as possible, to meet those 
large demands upon his means, which must necessarily result from his position. 
ough it be a most important object of the parish of St. George the Martyr to make needful 
provision for the Spiritual and Temporal needs of British Emigrants, it is by no means designed 
to confine its ‘‘ labours of love’’ to them. It is a parish of the American Branch of the Reformed 
Catholic Church, in full communion with the Chureh of England, under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of New York, and in union wijh the Convention of the Diocese of New York. 
A considerable fund collected in England, is already deposited in the City of New York, for the 











ps ee of erecting the church edifice ; and measures are taken (of the success of which no doubt 
entertained) ily to raise the amount to such a sum as will authorise the vestry to begin 
that work. In the meanwhile, as whatever is already in hand must be strictly devoted to that 


object, this «ppeal is made to the Parishioners, and OTHERS, to subscribe, according as God has 
bl their store, that his worship may be duly celebrated in this Parish. A blank may be had 
from any of the undersigned persons, which they, who receive this circular are requested to fill up : 
writing their names and residences therein, with the amount of their subscriptions, dating from 
the Ist May, 1853. The same may be left with the Rector, at the church; or at his residence, 
No. 7 Hubert street : or with either of the undersigned members of the committee. 
The hours of Divine Service are :— 
On the Lord’s Day, 
On every week day, 


The following gentlemen were, on Easter Monday, duly elected Churchwardens and Vestrymen 


of the Parish :— 
Mr. Tuomas F. Frank, 193 Greenwich street, 
Josern Fow.er, 74 Amity street, 
Mr. ANTHONY Barctay, H. B. M.’s Consul for the 
Port of New York, No. 58 Barclay street, 
‘* Tuomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver street, 
** Apam Norrie, 90 Broadway, 
‘** Joun R. Livingston, 16 Wall street, 
JOHN LINDSAY, 25 Nassau street, 
FRANK WILLS, 157 Broadway, 
‘ Perry Homan, 67 Greenwich street, 
‘ James WaLkKER, 45 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, } 


4 A, M. and 4 P. M. } until further notice. 


} Churchwardens. 


> Churehwardens. 


“ 
“ 


New York, June 2, 1853, 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, 
Josern FOWLER, 
Tuomas F. FRANK, 


Or to Tuomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver st., N. Y. 


Committee. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giryn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter McGut, 

resident of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 

Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief J 


ustice of Upper Canada, T 
Witiiam H. Rosinson, Esq. ' renee 


‘ ity Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir Georer Simpson, Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 


Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 
June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesvrier Rovtu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


MILLINERS WANTED. 


EVERAL, young Ladies aceust 1 
S wanted immediately at 63 Broadway. vet oO eee w—- - x 

















ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, duri : 
P Gotan Piven, tases deere irons Bios = ~¢ the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 


New York, May 5, 1853. 
A YOUNG Married Man, who writes a good hand a: 
a Situation as PORTER IN A STORE, or any 
self useful and obtain a reasonable remuneration. 
served for upwards of two years. Please address R. 





nd is well acquainted with the City, wishes 
other employment where he can e him- 
He can reter to his last employer, who he 
A. Me., 211 Seventh Avenue. 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF YOCAL MuSIC 

at Seneca to devote a tew hours each day for Poy — Sd 
private, or those intended for the 
all information concerning terms, 








lish, sacred ~~ 
young ladies 
rs. Segui ill be give 
, &e., at her residence 89 White cee, near B: a a 


E 
Stage, or Concert Room. M “e 
P 








TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber h; with 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted | ng ary 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which for cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pi etch 
Sauces, Currie ‘owder, Stilton Cheese, &c. ion Porter and ch les in ‘ae xe 
D.S.F. ; Absynth, , Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials : French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and j for yourselves, at P 
8, Gothie Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 


EORGE RAPHAE 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 





TT excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three and is 
now p' by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most 

food that can be given to children. It is in , and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with co meny f Ge aie camp engages fe 
fami » by 


lies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and 
a” DELLUC & CO., 
° 581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th 
. N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 





BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU S8T., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &e. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

“This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any-other 
we know of.”—N. Y. Evan. 

“a , earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 
position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.’’ 


—Nor. Courier. 

‘One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.’’— 
——o Republican. 

** His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


** With kna k in hand, he avoids the "peo- 


the common routine of travel and mingles 
le. He is delighted with their quacsene bh 
ir 


itality, their simplicity and their trathfelness he 
raws charming pictures of thei life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Worces- 
ter Palladium. 


‘One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘* Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.’’— 
Albany Argus. 

‘* This work is full of information and interest.’’—N. Y. Independent. 
THIRD EDITION. 


HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 

. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 

‘* For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has no 
equal, at least in print.’’—Cin. Columbian. 

‘There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

AMERICAN ‘GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Tilustrations, $1 25. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 


‘*On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has been considerably en! q 
More than 100 new articles have been added, including notices of copious quotations from authors 
of repute, and the a references to authorities, give confidence in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecclesiastical it is by far the best book of the kind, « 
and for Anglican readers, will long be the standard Church Dictionary.’’—Literary Gazette. 


2t a Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON &CO., 200 Broadway. 








FIRST EDITION, 35,000, NOW READY. 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. 


COMPLETING THE FIRST VOLUME. 
Contents of this Number. 


OLD IRONSIDES. By James Fennimore Cooper. 
AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

INS 


MIS3 PECK’S FRIEND. A Novel in Ten Chapters. 
THE POLAR SEAS AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 
. WORKS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
A MEDITATION BY PAUL POTIPHAR, Esq. 
. GENERAL OGLE—A CHARACTER. 
ll. UNCLE BERNARD’S STORY. 
12. THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. [Iilustrations—The Bible 
House—The Odd Fellow’s Hall—The New York Hospital—The New York Institution for the 


ind. 
13. “ OUR OWN,” (Continued.) 
14. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LiteraTURE—American, English, French, German, Music, Fine Arts, &c. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 

First VoLUME.—The present rfuniber completes the First Volume of tlfe Magazine ; price Two 
| Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. 

“There is a Yankee hness and raciness about ‘Putnam’s Magazine’ that must recommend 
it to hosts of readers.’”’—Berwick Warder. 

“Tt exhibits mach vigour and grasp of intellect.’’—Exeter Gazette. 

‘*The work manifests much originality.’’—Derbyshire Courier. 

‘« Tt is now generally conceded that this is the best original American M 
peared in this country ; injudicious yet spirited, full of American life and t 
usual American faults.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘* 4 periodical more creditable to the country than 
issued in America. Its monthly table of contents is s' 
ty there is the unity of nationality.’’ —Courier and Enq. 

“Tt has been singularly happy in eliciting the talent of Young America.—M. Y. Times. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPHARE. 
PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY. 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, Be mag from the newly discovered copy of the folio 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne lier, F. 8. A., containing nearly 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 


‘ith a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe P: by J; 
Payne CouLieR, F.8. A. To which ls added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the an of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshoui, and V Title on Steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Cor jons. Tobe leted in 16 parts—price 25 cents each. 


Somnsaae wen 
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ine that has ap- 
ught, without the 


any other original monthly publication ever 
trikingly varied, and yet in its greater varie- 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1652, by Henry W. Herbert, author of 
England,” “© ell,”’ &c., &c. 12mo.-cloth, $1 25. 
ALSO, AN ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF 
ALBAN, or the History of a Young Puritan, by J. V. Huntington, author of ‘‘ Lady Alice,’’ 
“The Forest,’ &e. . 2 vols. 12mo. clot 5 , 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John_ Pi 
Collier, F.S.A. T Edition. 1 vol. 0., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. 7 
A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. 2d edi- 
tion. In one volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1 25. 
NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M. D. New and revised , with Tlustrations by Darley. 2d edition. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa ie. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 
LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, 


MARMADUKE 
‘The Cavaliers of 





THE $i. 
‘* Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without emmy nn Awd 
improprieties or cies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons,’’— 


Daily Advertiser. 
ANCIENT. we 74 UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kendrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12mo. 
tes, ,. . 
* DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Original 
Narratives of Marquette, Allonez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay. By John G@ 
Shes, er fae-simile of the newly-discovered map of Marquette. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, antique, 
ition. 
REGAL ROME; an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, Professor of 
Latin in the University Coll London. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 63 cents. 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE. Or, A Voice from St. Heleoa. The opinions and reflections of 


Napoleon on the most t events in his life and government.in his own words. By Barry 
E. 0’ Meara, his late Su nm, With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated are of Dela- 
roche, and a view of the Island of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo. 


cloth, 2d ed. 
Rigby (AY THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W. F. P. Napier. 8vo. 
cloth, . q 

J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, 
F J.C. Luce, This Steamship will with the United States Mails for Gan 
on a June ry at 12 o'clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 


No bert paid for. 
accommodations for cteqnes® and com apply to 
EDWARD *. COLLINS & CO., ow -street™ 











For freight or passage, having unequalled 
Passengers are req to be on board 11}¢ A.M 


nested M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail 9th July. 
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June 18 














Cc. $s. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXCHANGE BROEERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 


OURISTOPHER 8. sovene, } NEW YORK. 
PRANCIS BOURNE, 


POR CALIPORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 





Subscribers continue to act as for the of Pamage Tickets all the vari- 

fous Steamers. Clipper and Packet ee Te, persene Pervoos at a distance ae distance this 

grsen ba proved highly advantageous Tho ey & passage by deseel voce exo 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, 


and disappointment. 
personal ce us, not only to make the best possible e of accommoda- 
} Ay ve all neodful information and sévioe, euzesteliy 0 Chose toking exp ladies end ob 


dren. Full regarding any vessel leaving this port for ——— world will be given 
Orders for passages, accompanied by ‘erences, will be at once at- 
ded to, and answered. Arrangements cis with teenition. “Gos is = iS et t 


Address, post paid BOURN & mich D, 





REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ “we “ ee 7 “oe 


Is the best article ever known for Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all afections of 
the'nkin Where everything else has f Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 


“POGLE’S Rite Hair, wath D 
G or unsigh a 
’ at the same "ime improving the 


Bron, thera It instantly converts Red, 
ack o Brown, tery dying it it the worn nts 
of It does not stain 
skin and can be any Caton ek sept rene and cei, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, w nnhen: Appreenee BE a superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article 4 rare merit, its mild and detergent 
prevent the skin — chapping, and also resist sudden changes of the temperature 
apie whilst the lather swecubuiie: 

BOGLE'S a eee and rendering it fair 
= ‘All these articles have stead the bats of Go atsistost investipaticn, and are considered to be the 
ely caus worthy of quating tes tolies of beauty, taste and ¢ 

eg Ab 4 etn WM. BOGLE yr A. B. Srmess 4 C0. Toroalo + Rosetom, 
OSEPH BOWLES, Quebec ; rear, R , 
Rsctea Co, i ited States and Canada. 


a and his Agents’ throughout the 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
from an eminent and very distinguished 
H* mer of ne Mila! Pofesonof ths ey ibe ogwine testimonial of ite merits : » single 
twial its efficacy. 








TESTIMONIAL. — oy . Dexter, M. D., Professor of G &c. 
ons examined ann yo which you presented 
my bm am with the roferin o bial a cathartic at once mild and lea- 
a witha on be na deer ‘also the which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltser 
“Xperiemt.” 
{i a ce i wa the 
haeiieaiiens Piesiessy, Sea Costiveness, Ae. the Seltzer Aperient? in my bands 


latulency, ee 
proved indeed a valuable remedy. are general obnexions to children, 
thes op you may, in many y cases” howe ver, in which T have your Aperiat to obi 
taken it, and frequently edhed seo to vepens the dene, To p pease vlad 
or ann come 4 it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
may be red, ant the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general notice, which its intrinsic me ly Support. 
Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1548. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James TARRANT. 
ated soe, wholesale and geal, by $ AMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


ich street, corner of Warren, 

Lf arg at ae Rice. 10 Astor Hi 2 Park Row, 531 oe Biseteey, 188 Broadway, 100 
Maio for tle B. pases & Be Me Ca 31 Baltimors street TL Faro. Bn Buown, | Sees. 
Chesnut street, Iphia. AREY, Charleston. NDRICKSON, Savannah. SICKLES 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and b y the principal druggists throughout the United States. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 

HIS Company ha: o dapestod 00,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
yi y = thoy of effecting # a Life, bted security ; an important object to be 
remoaes eae it is considered that claims fr frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 

nsurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Mawnacine Dinector—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon oa Se gene Peseien wee MILLS & CO. 


W YORK REFERE’ 
His Excellen HAMILTON FISH, late Governer of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. *B. M. Consul. 








Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, 5 
James Gallatin, E . | Hon. J Campbell. | Jobn H. Ticks, - es 
Samuel Wemnere, Ene. John , Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMIN 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
STANDING Cousssi—Hea. WILLIS HALL, 
SouricrrorR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 
Acent—LUMLEY PRANELIn 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Ag ¥ 
HE bay rinciples of this Office are, Moderat quitable Rates of Premium for each 
Ts pr Aueesl Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
Henney Sho or fifty per cent. of the — excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three year 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 
Agencies are established throughout tne Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman 
Somsagees Honea, Esq. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun Suaw 
Francis F, Woopuouss, Esa. 


Wiu1aM H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Henry Eve, Ese. | 








Cuaries Bennett, Esq. 
Huon Crort ae 
Joun Moss, Esq 


Epmunp S. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TABOR Ese. 
Tuomas West, 





Tomas WiLLIAMs, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyx, Muss & Co. 


Messrs. CarRDALe, Iuirre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Pretbinghom, Hon. 
Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
Ga c5. J. Galt, Theodore Hart. : 2 
Balifax, N. 8 ang. Seema Hee. 5 Omnend, ¥. 0. Kinnene, M. Fryer, 2. 
4 P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. Be... .. 2... § Ryh Sew F- PA Ben. 5. B. Grey, W. dash, J. 9, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
- J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hatchinson, Hon. 
Charles Tienley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North pein Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—MONTREAL. 


&. John’s, Newfoundland, . 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island.. {5 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


TH! BB ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a sw to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
its protection give their attention 
ya beeen station he may we whose present exertions a wife and children 
oe future maint is the mpeet 5 ce greet mately ob these who may read this 
Beer de striving by. si labour and economy to accumulate sufficient means 
degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
eae ther In dooompll ment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
Seer, resent! Cannot snoul G8 resell eutee aad cnetaples of the distress caused by the 
such Well intended plans by premature death 
Assurance is the only means by which the boon ¥ attainment of this object can be secured. 
no other & man can secure for his family, immediately w pon his death, the utmost 
es apes savings of e lifetime, and at the yearly cost (ering his own life or a term of years) 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, its al ad 
to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hous of deren soon ey 
was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies been 
Siete erent and although of ~ ew M ry ee Sg 
ve the gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from i ta establishment. 


Upwards of has been id. upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the 

i most, the widow and the c ote pathy Be support of those who require 

by hve as well an by the usefulness, bath by miverdoements and he fee dsb. 
we } infin. 





EF 
Q 

2 

f 


but all are not 
the Teneal 





happy moment when they t be to listen ly voice of 

ning, and th it is that ma: ace need it most to reflect 

upon thelr rake Pied ti: Wainy alma as to se- 
eure protection. 

In for Rt THE CARAS a decided preference the Directors . 
sider to be ble groun' yy Bowe DR and a high A. of arty he ome 
agement and the investment of is Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which render one Life he, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the p: of and ind! many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective 
atelier eae of nal tae Saat Se De 

vi eous 

0 on tnstenee of the ¢ of aanegenee otfces having Eraecnne’ MN the oq = 3 

office of six years standing has in effecting im the whole a fewer number of Policies 


i 
F 
rf 
i 





be effected “The ? at vat th 
Briel os pe olen me gt a e saving 0 th to the rasred 
monies a ow ' from we Province) would more than coungerbalenes & the slight increase, of ex: ex- 


Northern States of the U: effect 
Tenens eee a eileen year os 
yy, pid ort-toy r cent interest. _ -_ 


Prospectuses, Reports, or Paoe we anh S Setar 
THOS. > akg 
Rt., t Hamilton, Ow 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. inte ea 
HE SOCIETY LIBRARY anites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, 
T and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually 


The collection is one of the largest in this country, constantly inereased by the addition of 
iy 1 ag oy 
The terms, privileges, will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par ur Carrrat.. eeeee ee» £200,000 | SuRPLUS AND Reservep Funp...... £268,000 
Or, ‘Two pep and a Quarter of Dollars. 


formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 

OTe Comer aber of of shares,) with with full powers to issue Policies for Pike’ Risks, settle all 

lomee ori ie invest in New York all funds deri ~~, REL} he 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


- ee Eaevs, Esq., Chairman. 


Fran 
Groros Barcrar, Esq. “Tie Samaane, Jr., Esa, 
C. W. Fasenr, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. 
Wiis 8. Wetmore, Esq. 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED Pu, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Six Taomas Beqnarp Brecu, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
SamvE. ome ity. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN VERPOOL. 
Joszrn Horney. Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Joseru pee Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
ALEX. HaMuton, Jr., Esq. 


William Dixon, Robert Hi Jobn Marriott, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George HOR ot Ha ~~ 

George Grant, George H ttledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. _ Willian ps John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Wi1aM Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Grorce Freperick Younc, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 





William Brown M.P,. | Frederick ick Harrison, Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Sir Wm. P. De’ Betke, Bart”, [soe me. John Rankin, Haq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq’, M. P., | Ross D. gb. Sangin, Hig. | 3 James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
on, 


Swinton Bovur, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Benxsamin HenpeRson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 

GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tax Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 

















n United State Stocks and New York Siete Stocks with the COMPTROLLER y . STATE 
OF NEW YORK 3 with the State Law, will receive iy omy for Insurance on 
Gecnsbuee tha fe oo ral Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and different Agencies 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a te extra premi 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wed y for tr ion of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance — at 1 o’elock, P. 
eee cating Fert the of this Company can be had at the office, No, 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F.C C. Tucker,” 


John G. Holbrooke, A. 





Daniel Parish, pa Gaillard, Jr. 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 7” 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


(THE NATIONAL | LOAN ‘FUND L LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
as Bipyavtdine J offers the ey ly very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


rit herafe 5 te to the 
Policies will — 4 issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
—, se at ghee w upon interest to the extent of one Tait of the annual pay- 
at any Pe eepsuatbiting or mi gonpenten personal or otherwise; nor will the policy We 
ony pom et Freyeqe = he society, as each loan will be end orved thereon 
assured can at any time present his policy and nd o, Re Boctely “9 tnmodiate 
fen half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known 





Applicants are not cha: for the Medical Examination or Stamp Dut; 
Agencies are oot al drcacheet the Colonies. 4 y 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Z ae M.DF.R 8. aan Sabes, John Rawson, 
ro! John Moss, 
Joseph ing Barclay, * = 
Charles Bennett, ° Thomas Nico i, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. a, A. La R E. R. Fab: . Lunn. ° 
Pe ee f J. Flanagan. ie. abre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 

Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. 
pe On } s. Cunard, a Tremain, H. Pryor. Kinnear, Hon. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. R.......... { ms” § , } ~~ W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . ; a ee Sg oe J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 





Office—MontTREAL, 
NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM emg ae 4 co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN A. Wotton 


mander, and the HUMBOL , D Lines, commander, will | 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : bs eave New som, Havre 





FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 

— eo 5 | Lots ebruary 16 

soeeee 2 | Wednesday........... arch... ... 
Saturday,....... eS Mes ek i q Micse cee 18 

@Y....+--+7 | Wedmesday........... vcéee.ces l 

Jume....... 8 | Woeanesday........... ya 
July....... 3 | Wednesday........... ao 3 
July ST aos 804 w0.0 August...... 1 
R | August...... 28 
September... .. 26 
| Wredmeetey «++ see e sees October ... ..23 
She, seeeene 6 November... .21 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, strengt comfort, by an i omm: 
passengers are of the most approved kind. a ameedesd 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer t eed: " 
don advantages over any other route, fh the economy of time end neem _ werrorrne to Lam 
Price of Passage from N ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 


second cl 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first + a ct eee 
second al ote eae 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on beard. “one: va 
tters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


for freight or passage apply to woR 
TIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, — aiapene 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE . 
WASHINGTON......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN......... +++++.-Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SarmmnG—1853. 
rom New York. 


Washington. ................. Saturday, Feb. 
Hermann Sati 











FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 




















Washington... ... W' y, March 30| Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept 

Hermann ........ W y, April 27| Hermann... .. Wednesday, Oct. 12 

Weriagten vine bel Ww y; 0 wey 4 pashington . .. «+. Wednesday, Nov 
ermann eves ermann ........ ednesday, Dec. 7 

Washington... ... “Wednesday, July 2) | Washi , 

x — ne ame % ashington... ... y, Jan. 4 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B: § ‘ 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do.. $0). remen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
Letters an tb irs must pi rough the Post Off. 
4 Bills of Lading wi be signed A. the day of saling. “ 
to each steamer 





Por freight or passage At .. to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA Se e., Bow Buk. 
MARTINEAU, OROS remen. 

Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre KEY & CO., Southampton. 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STE: AMSHIP “* MERLIN,” Captain Croxay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
. Passage 7% to Dovaete Ci ak~.a 6.066 setha eames 
Do. od  ___.  etaenighethheeaagess os * ~ 
For"Freight or Passage, ht wat 





E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATUA TINO «ees errereeceeseees cones ence cos amt 
The ARCTI 


Cart, Ere. 
The BALHIG. 200000000... III ae Capt. Comstoox. 


These ships ha coun express! tor Goverameens ‘vice, been 

taken in thelr construction, as fog ong he 4 rugs, to ensure strength. and eal eee 
Price of pamago trom Mew York to \iverpoo in first cabin $12) ; in second do. $70. Exolu- 
sive un of extra sie state rooms, 830. rom Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 


experienced surgeon attached to 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW YORK. 








ip Miniviodtiestis 


_ 







PENEBE 


ee eteee 
eeeee 
see 


stsssstssessecsee® 











BEBE! 


For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY &, 00., L 
ROBERTS & 


iverpoo! 
3 King's A Arms Yard, 
J. MONROE & 00., Situs cts Dame deo Viotetres’ Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAP io 


The owners of these shi a“ not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
gious stones or metals, wales bills of lading are signed therefor, and th 0 valne thevecl expressed 
r 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .......... + sees. $120 | Second Cabin Passage......... wdccccvec Mee 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. ... 1... 0c0e cee: $100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ... . revere try | 






Ist,” 1858. 
ah, 
“ 
Ly 
o 
“ 
“ 
oe 


Desthe not secured until paid for. 
n experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 
signed therefor, 


and ae waaes ton hereot 


E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are 
— 
‘or freight or passage, apply to 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
ye pee | IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND Lhe tenet Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOw.. 
City of Manchester.. Saturday, June 11, 1853. | City of Glasgow .. - omer, June 8, 1853. 














City ot Gi ... Saturday, July 2) City of M July 6, “ 
City of Manchester...Saturday, July 30, “ | City of Glew Wednesday, July 2, s 
City of Glasgow..... Satarday, yf 2. City of M ester. . Wednesday, Aug. 24, 


City of Manchesier...Saturday, Sept. 17, 


City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, “ 

Rates of Passage from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, dship state rooms, 
$65; _ forward state rooms, $55°—iucluding provisions and steward’s om freight or ae, 
app! 


THOMAS BIHAR SSeY 15 Broadway. N. Y. 
9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MACKAY, does Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 4 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
T i ar say cea repr 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Ropert Crate, inted to sail from New York 


direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of Say next, at 2 o'clock, tet and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ...........-.++++ $90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)...... SVde0 VEHOHCD Cte --» 150 
Second do.. coreeeee 10 


[Steward’s fee included. }° 

A limited number of third-class Y DOLLARS will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLAR 

Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 

J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Sbip being full, but to 

communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
6 year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the foll —-. f - Te throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usu 


Ships. Masters. Days of ae from Days of Sailing from 
“ "New ork. . London, 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 3 het. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 28, Oct. 13, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, Pocember 1 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10. | May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 20; October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 8. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nuvigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin pas: is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
riquors. Neither the ca 8 nor owners of these packets will be r nsible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of ing are signed therefor, Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 





onste Aang —: | apa bo fi a 11] Jan. 26 Ma Sep 
pede nes en, an. . .May 

| appeals Besvey . | Feb. 11, .June 11. {Oct. 11| Mar. 26. July 2. Nov. 26 

Underwriter. ........ Shipley, | | Jan. 11..May 11, Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26. Oct. 

Wert Point,......... ATM, 6.0.0 00 29.00 Mar. 11, July 11..Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Ang. 26. .Dec. 26 





Il of the largest class, and are commanded by men es character and experience, 
Their eain accommodations = all that can be desired in point of comfort and — a and 
the furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing ill be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liv eS 
to New York.............. 8 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo} 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 








New Yor . Havre. 
ary .+-€ 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, iat Mey Supe -4 16th June. 
Follansbee, master. Ist September : ***) 6th October. 
Ist February .. .. ..-€ 16th March 
SP. RIOHOLAS, ak Ils due connane 33 16th Jaly. 
, ~ SEES 0 once cn + cod se.s vy FAS. rs ny 
inner ) & 1St March ...... cee ce reece ceeceeees 16t P' 
sERCURY, New hyper § MEMS A A 
Comm, mane. Ist November wibiateh Seana anil = a * 
WILLIAM TELL, ; in Auge ANNE NE FecUses Inth September. 
Willard, master Ist December.......... ad 16th January 


les for the com- 
Il first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite artic 
font po Py of 8, an nded d by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of is $100, without wines or li mors. but those actually 

Goods sen tt to the subscribers will be forwarded free frome ee WINCKEN agen 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE, 








